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Our Thanks to Wes 



William A. Gosling 
President, RTSD 

Wesley Simonton, known as Wes to his many friends, as- 
sumed responsibility for the editing of Library Resources £s? Tech- 
nical Services (LRTS) from Bob Wedgeworth beginning with the 
Spring 1973 issue. Wes enjoyed this work so much that he ac- 
cepted appointment for a second three-year term, which ends 
with this issue. In all he edited twenty-five issues of LRTS for 
RTSD. Wes has stated that he found this assignment a reward- 
ing experience, not the least because of the pleasure of working 
with devoted RTSD members. The feeling is certainly a mutual 
one. His dedication and cooperative spirit will not soon be for- 
gotten especially in light of his willingness to remain until the 
new editor was named and on board. 

The division and the profession are indebted to Wes for the 
editorial expertise he brought to this work to produce a truly 
professional journal each quarter. He saw to it that the RTSD 
membership was kept informed of the activities of the division 
and the latest happenings within the field of technical services. 
It is a pleasure, on behalf of the RTSD membership, to have 
this opportunity to express our appreciation to Wes for the 
outstanding job he has done as editor of LRTS during the past 
six years. 
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A Note from the New Editor 



Elizabeth L. Tate 

The new editor of Library Resources &f Technical Services 
wholeheartedly joins in the tribute that RTSD has paid to the 
former editor and wishes to add her own special note of thanks 
to Wes Simon ton for his kind cooperation and helpful assis- 
tance as the editorship has changed hands. She wishes also to 
thank the RTSD Board of Directors for the honor they have 
conferred upon her by this appointment. 

As an ex-serials cataloger, the new editor promises that she 
will not voluntarily (1) change the title of this journal; (2) con- 
fuse the title by introducing an initialism or logo; (3) change the 
volume numbering. 

As one who has spent the better (or sometimes the worse) 
part of the past three decades reading professional literature, 
your new editor believes that scholarly writing need not be dull 
and that "it is better to light one candle than curse the dark- 
ness." She will welcome articles that further the solution of 
problems confronting technical services librarians. Wish her 
luck and send her manuscripts! Instructions for authors can be 
found on page 444. 
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Initially, We Need Some Definitions: 
The Problems of Initialisms 
in Periodical Titles 



Frank E. Sadowski Jr. 
Head, Serial Cataloging Section 
The Pennsylvania State University Libraries 
University Park, Pennsylvania 



Initialisms that abbreviate full periodical titles create problems for both serial 
librarians and users because of the different alternatives that they present for 
entry and filing. One proposed method for alleviating the problems is the cod- 
ification and acceptance by the library community of definitions for the terms 
title page, caption, masthead, and logo. In addition, a recommendation 
for consistent entry under full form is presented, with supporting evidence 
from a survey of periodical publishers. 

BOTH SERIAL LIBRARIANS AND SERIAL USERS have had 
difficulty for some time with initialisms in periodical tides, owing 
to the various choices available for cataloging entries and shelving lo- 
cations. 1 In this context, initialisms occur in two types of situations: (1) 
titles composed of the abbreviation of the name of their corporate au- 
thor plus one or more generic or descriptive terms (for example, 
AAPG Bulletin, where AAPG is the abbreviation of the American As- 
sociation of Petroleum Geologists), and (2) tides that combine an ab- 
breviation for a full title and the full title itself (for example, GQ Gent- 
lemen's Quarterly and Pacific Islands Monthly PIM). The present discus- 
sion is limited to the second type, since it has the greater number of 
variations and causes the greater number of problems. The first type 
of situation, where the initialism is an integral part of the title, causes 
problems of a different nature, which are more adequately handled 
by current practices. 

In this discussion, the full title, without the initialism, is referred to 
as the full form. The term expanded title or expanded form used by the 
Library of Congress and ISBD(S) is equivalent to the term full form, 
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but is avoided because it implies the "full form" is secondary or sub- 
sidiary to the initialism. 

As an illustration of the problem, the periodical whose cover reads 
The Journal of General Education JGE presents on its title page and with 
its editorial information the tide JGE: The Journal of General Edrtmtion , 
and uses as its running head and in its address the title The Journal of 
General Education. For a more complicated example, the Journal of 
Bank Research gives the full form followed by its initialism (JBR) on 
the cover and at the head of the contents, the initialism followed by 
the full form on the spine, the initialism alone with the editorial in- 
formation, and the full form alone in the publisher statement. The 
running head consists of both the full form and the initialism in alter- 
nating positions on facing pages. As can be seen from these examples, 
the question of the serial cataloger as to what to choose as the main 
entry, and of the user as to where to find the periodical in an alpha- 
betical shelf arrangement, is a legitimate one. Should the periodical 
whose cover reads see Studies in Educational Evaluation be cataloged and 
filed under Studies, see as a word or S.E.E. as initials? 

In order to understand the scope of the problem better, 135 peri- 
odicals using initialisms on their covers or spine were examined. The 
initialism and its relationship to the full form of the title were noted 
for eight locations: cover, title page, head of the contents, caption, 
editorial information, publisher statement (or masthead), running 
heads, and spine. In numerous instances, a number of these were 
combined on one page, the most common combination being contents, 
editorial information, and publisher statement, with the title at the top 
of the page and in the publisher statement. 

The results of this survey bear out the previous observation that 
consistency is not a common characteristic of periodicals that use ini- 
tialisms (indeed, the same might be said of serials in general). Of the 
periodicals examined, only two were consistent in the use of the ini- 
tialism throughout the publication, and in both of these cases all ref- 
erence to the full form had been dropped. In thirty other periodicals, 
some degree of consistency was noted where the initialism was present 
only on the cover with all other locations using only the full form. 
This would seem to imply that the cover is frequendy used as a place 
for graphic experimentation. In all the other periodicals, little or no 
consistency was noted. 

Title Page 

This lack of consistency is reflected in the cataloging records acces- 
sible in large cooperative data bases such as OCLC. Part of the reason 
for this situation is the lack of a standard definition of title page as 
applied to periodicals. Most catalogers recognize a monographic-style 
tide page as one containing the tide, the author statement, the edition 
statement if appropriate, and some or all of the imprint. In the case 
of the periodicals examined in this study, only 19 of the 135 had a 
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monographic-style litle page as defined above. The Library of Con- 
gress appears to interpret this common definition as being exclusive; 
that is, if any other elements are present, the page may not be consid- 
ered the title page. This causes the cataloger to refer to AACR 
I2.0B1: "The tide page substitute for an item lacking a tide page is (in 
this order of preference) the cover, capdon, masthead, editorial pages, 
colophon, other pages." 2 This results in most periodicals' being 
cataloged under the cover title, a perhaps misleading practice consid- 
ering the number of periodicals that appear to use the cover as a 
place for graphic experimentation as noted above. 

Title page is defined in AACR 2 as "a page at the beginning of an 
item bearing the title proper and usually, though not necessarily, the 
statement of responsibility and the data relating to publication." 3 The 
ISBD(S) defines title page as "the page normally at the beginning of an 
issue of a serial usually bearing the fullest title information and the 
whole or part of the imprint.'" 1 In addition, ANSI standard Z39.1- 
1977 defines the issue title-page as "the opening page of a periodical 
carrying the title and other bibliographic data such as the date, vol- 
ume and issue number." 5 In none of these cases is there any indica- 
tion that the definition is exclusive; indeed, the wording of several 
implies that other elements may be present. Obviously, there is no 
common agreement as to what consdtutes a dtle page for periodicals. 

It would appear that a more flexible definition of the title page is 
needed. Expansion of the ISBD(S) definition to include a portion of 
the ANSI definition leads to the following definition of a periodical 
(or serial) title page: 

The page normally near the beginning of an issue of a serial usually bearing 
the fullest title information, the volume numbering and/or the date or the is- 
sue, and the data relating to publication. Other elements (such as the editorial 
information or contents of the issue) may also be present. If there is more 
than one page listing these elements, the title-page is that which gives the 
fullest information. 

Even if this definiuon is accepted, questions of interpretation will still 
arise, and in some situations the choice between the different pages, 
especially the contents and editorial information pages, may be 
difficult. Since AACR 12.0B1 does not specifically mention the con- 
tents page, the interpretation of this rule becomes easier using this 
new definition. 

Caption Title 

The second alternative given by AACR 12.0B1 for the source of the 
tide is the capdon. The definition of caption title is given by AACR 2 as 
"the title of a work given at the beginning of the first page of the 
text" 6 and by the Librarians' Glossary as "the tide printed at the begin- 
ning of a chapter or section or at the top of a page." 7 A more 
adequate definition might be obtained by the combination of the two: 
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The title of a work given at the beginning of the first page of the text or at 
the beginning of each chapter or section. 

In the periodicals studied, fewer than one-third (41) of the periodicals 
examined had what might by any definition be considered caption 
titles, and about one-third (13) of these were actually given at the bot- 
tom of the first page of each section or article. Also, two used a 
unique abbreviation rather than either the full form or the initialism. 
If the word beginning is interpreted as the top of the page, not to be 
confused with the running title, and the two abbreviations are ig- 
nored, only 26 of the 135 periodicals had a caption title. Whereas the 
situation may be different with other types of serials, it would appear 
that the caption title is of little value in attempting to clarify the prob- 
lem of initialisms in periodical titles. 

Masthead 

Although masthead is adequately defined in a number of publica- 
tions, the definition has not been fully accepted and has been subject 
to some interpretation. For example, the Library of Congress does not 
appear to recognize the existence of the masthead for serials other 
than newspapers. The Librarians' Glossary defines masthead as "the 
statement of the name, ownership, address and frequency of publica- 
tion, printer's name and address, and sometimes postage and sub- 
scription rates of a periodical publication. It is usually on the last or 
the editorial page of a newspaper, and on the editorial or contents 
page of a magazine." 8 If one does not interpret this definition as re- 
quiring inclusion of all the items indicated in all cases (for example, 
printer's name and address are frequently omitted), the meaning of 
masthead is quite clear. ANSI standard Z39. 1-1977 supports this in- 
terpretation by its definition of masthead as "a section of a periodical 
containing a statement of the name, ownership, and other characteris- 
tics of the publication, usually found on the editorial or contents 
page." 9 The AACR 2 definition is substantially the same. In most 
cases, the masthead appears near the bottom of the contents page and 
states: "(Title) is published by . . ." and/or "Address subscription 
inquiries to . . . ," or the like. 

The most frequent secondary source in the 135 periodicals was the 
masthead, which was found in 102 of these periodicals. Reference to 
the masthead is occasionally necessary for clarification of the intent of 
the publisher. In some cases the cataloger may be uncertain as to 
whether the initialism is a logo, while in other cases the order of the 
elements in the title may be uncertain due to irregular or confusing 
graphic techniques. 

Logo 

The problem of initialisms is further complicated by the existence 
and use of logos. Logo is an ill-defined but common term, generally 
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meaning a printer's device used as an abbreviation or identification 
symbol. Familiar examples of logos are the "AAA" within an oval of 
the American Automobile Association and the interlocked "IH" of the 
International Harvester Company. Logos may also consist of complete 
words, such as the "Ford" script of the Ford Motor Company, or of 
completely pictorial devices, such as the Bell System symbol. These lat- 
ter two types of logos do not cause any problems with periodicals; 
rather, the problem is one of differentiating between initialisms and 
logos comprised of initials. The necessity for distinguishing logos from 
intialisms arises as a result of a number of factors. The Library of 
Congress in a rule interpretation states that "initialisms or acronyms 
which appear on the title page as seals or logos are not to be .consid- 
ered part of the title." 10 Also, the National Serials Data Program office 
in assigning the key title follows the guideline: "When a title is distinc- 
tive but a seal or logo is added for editorial or decorative reasons, 
these seals and logos should generally be ignored." 11 

The term logo is not defined in major dictionaries; it is generally 
equated with logotype and sometimes with logogram. Logotype is defined 
as "a single piece of type faced with two or more separate letters or 
figures" 12 and refers to ligature, one definition of which is "two or 
more letters printed together as an identifying symbol." 13 Logogram is 
defined as "a letter or character or symbol or sign used to represent 
an entire word." 14 From the viewpoint of periodical titles, these 
definitions leave something to be desired. 

To help resolve this confusion, approximately fifty periodical titles 
using initialisms that might be considered as logos were examined to 
determine the characteristics that distinguish them from other 
initialisms, and a few guidelines for the identification of logos were 
developed. Excluding those logos that are complete words or purely 
pictorial devices, logo can be defined as: 

A printer's device whereby one or more letters are presented in such a fash- 
ion that they are: 1. linked, incomplete and/or highly stylized; 2. incorporated 
within a decorative device such as a block, circle or outline map; or, 3. incor- 
porated with other pictorial devices or symbols. 

Examples of these types are given in figure 1. Undoubtedly, questions 
of interpretation will still arise, especially in regard to those logos 
comprised of highly stylized initials, but the gray area of confusion 
should be reduced by use of this definition. 

The Rules and a Proposed Change 

The definitions proposed above are required, first by the use of ini- 
tialisms as part of the title of periodical publications, and second by 
the existence of certain rules and guidelines. AACR 2 mentions ini- 
tialisms in rule 12.1 El: "Treat the full form of an acronym or ini- 
tialism that is, or is part of, the title proper as other title information 
if it is given in the chief source of information." 15 The Library of 
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Figure I 

Examples oi' logos: ( la) Public Telecommunications Review: (lb) Lighting Design Etf 
Application: ( lc) Modern Railroads Rail Transit; (Id) Mondo Economico; (le) 
Monthly Labor Review; {If) Yale Italian Studies; (2a) Administrative Science Quar- 
terly; (2b) Dielscke Wamnde & Beljort; Via) Industrial Organization Review; (36) 
Agricultural Education, 



Congress rule interpretation mentioned above states that "if the title 
consist* of a set of initials or acronyms prominently displayed and the 
expanded form is also present, both are considered to be part of the 
title proper and are to be separated by a comma." 16 The 1SDS states 
that "if the title consists of a set of initials prominendy displayed, and 
the expanded form is also present, the key-title will begin with the ac- 
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ronym, followed by a full stop and its expanded form." 17 Lastly, the 
ISBD(S) states that "when the title consists of a set of initials or an 
acronym, prominently displayed on the title-page or tide-page substi- 
tute where the expanded form is also present, the initials or acronym 
are given as the title proper and the expanded form is given as other 
title information." 18 

Whereas the definitions proposed in the preceding sections are nec- 
essary and, it is to be hoped, helpful to the serial cataloger, initialisms 
in periodical titles remain a problem for the reader. To add to the 
problem, a number of periodicals have dropped the initialisms they 
added relatively recently. Application of the rules and guidelines al- 
ready mentioned together with the rules for successive entry has the 
result that a periodical that temporarily adds an initialism will have 
three separate but linked records for what is essentially the same title. 
In such cases, the regular reader will have been confused twice by the 
shifting of the periodical in an alphabetically arranged collection. A 
familiar example of this is that of Library Journal, which added the ab- 
breviation LJ before the title some while ago. When the publisher 
realized that this minor addition was being interpreted as a title 
change, the initialism was dropped, and the publisher explained that 
no change of title was intended. 

To a large extent, this problem can be solved by the relatively sim- 
ple method of consistently entering these periodicals under the full 
form of the tide, with secondary entries under the initialism. The sec- 
ondary entries should be provided whether or not the initialism is a 
logo. Exceptions to this practice would be required for those few peri- 
odicals that have dropped all mention of the former full form of the 
title. This method has the advantage of being simple to interpret and 
apply and of avoiding unnecessary tide changes caused by the addi- 
tion or deletion of initialisms. 

A Survey of the Publishers 

The relatively common use of the full form of the title alone in the 
masthead seems to imply that the publishers of these periodicals con- 
sider the initialisms to be abbreviations of the full form of the title, 
much as nicknames are used instead of people's full names. Indeed, 
of the 135 periodicals examined, the masthead contained only the full 
form in 77.5 percent of the cases. 

In order to test this hypothesis, eighty-eight publishers were asked 
what they consider to be the true, official titles of their periodicals (for 
the letter used in this survey, see the appendix). The publishers con- 
tacted were all the U.S. publishers of the original 135 periodicals (in 
order to minimize postal problems), with the exception of the two 
whose periodicals currently use only the initialism and two whose pe- 
riodicals have ceased publication. Of the eighty-eight queries sent, one 
was returned by the Postal Service as "moved, left no address," and 
eighty-four were returned by the publishers. One reply stated that the 
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periodical had ceased publication and four replies were unclear; 
seventy-nine were finally tabulated. 

The replies indicate that sixty-nine (or 87.3 percent) of the pub- 
lishers consider the full form to be the official title, nine (or 11.4 per- 
cent) prefer the initialism followed by the full form, and one prefers 
the full form followed by the initialism in parentheses. 

These results support the hypothesis stated above, and, in fact, a 
number of publishers appended notes specifically stating that the ini- 
tialism is "just an abbreviation often used." Other comments include: 

"Ptr is simply the acronym (and the logo)." 

"(But we do refer to it unofficially as CL)." 

"However, it is also known as LD&A and registered for copyright 
both ways." 

"FI is an abbreviation used in the bibliographies such as MLA, etc." 
In summary, these replies do indicate general agreement that the ac- 
tual title of these periodicals is the full form, and the initialism is an 
"abbreviation only." 

Postscript 

The initial survey of 135 periodicals led to the recommendation that 
the cataloging rules should be amended to enter periodicals using ini- 
tialisms of this type under the full form of the title, with a note and 
added entry for the initialism. This recommendation was approved by 
the Committee to Study Serials Cataloging of the American Library 
Association at the Midwinter Meeting on 7 January 1979. In order to 
answer some of the points discussed, it was suggested by the author 
that the phrase Initialism title be adopted to describe the initialism in a 
note. In addition, in the MARC Serials format, the second indicator 
value of 9 in the 246 field could be redefined as Initialism title, since 
the phrase Other title (second indicator value 3) is already valid and 
could be used for the other unspecified titles to which the value of 9 
currently refers. 

The survey of publishers was conducted after the January 1979 
meeting, and the results of the survey give additional weight to the 
recommendation. It is hoped that when further changes to the 
cataloging rules are undertaken, this recommendation and the pro- 
posed definitions will be given serious consideration. 
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APPENDIX 



The Pennsylvania State University 
The University Libraries 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 



Date: 25 January 1979 

From: Frank E. Sadowski Jr., Senior Assistant Librarian 
Serials Department 
W210 Pattee Library 
University Park, PA 16802 

'Pq. ******* 

******* 
******* 



Upon examining your periodical for processing for our library, we find that 
the title appears in different forms in different locations within the publica- 
tion. Would you please indicate, by checking the appropriate line below, 
which title you consider to be the true official title of your periodical, and re- 
turn this query in the enclosed prestamped, preaddressed envelope. Your 
cooperation is gready appreciated. 



»*..*.. [ m i t i a i j sm ] 
....... [fu n form] 

******* [j n j t i a ii sm) f u ll form] 
Other; please indicate tide: 



Sincerely, 



Frank E. Sadowski Jr. 
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Treatment of People 

and Peoples in Subject Analysis 



Jessica L. Milstead Harris 

Manager, Indexing Department 
Research Publications, Inc. 
Woodbridge, Connecticut 
and 

Doris H. Clack 

Associate Professor 
School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Parallel investigations of Library of Congress subject analysis of minority 
groups were carried out at St. John's University and Florida State University. 
Titles were randomly or systematically selected from bibliographies on ethnic 
groups, the handicapped, age groups, women, gays, and alternative life-styles. 
The subject headings and the LC and Dewey classification numbers applied by 
LC were examined to determine: (1) if the subject analysis is prejudiced, (2) if 
the vocabulary is objective, (3) if the analysis is offensive to the affected 
group, and (4) if the analysis provides access via the terms likely to be used by 
the intended audience. The updating performed on subject headings in recent 
years was found to have corrected many problems; recommendations are made 
for further updating and for changes in application policies. The Dewey clas- 
sification, with a few minor problems, was found to be quite unbiased, but the 
Library of Congress classification was found to be quite outdated, at least in 
the versions available for public use. 

Background 

Until recently it was almost an article of faith in librarianship that 
subject analysis was objective; that is, the subject cataloger, on the 
basis of literary warrant and usage, devised subject terms and classi- 
fication notations to fit the works being cataloged. S/he refrained from 
making judgments; e.g., the heading "Superstitions" was reserved for 
works stated by their authors to be about superstitions. Books about 
palmistry, divination, or other such arts were to be analyzed as legiti- 
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mate subjects of study in their own right, because the cataloger was 
not the one to decide which practices were superstitious and which 
not. 

The credit for bringing the profession to the realization that, at 
least so far as it pertained to peoples, this "objectivity" was anything 
but, goes to one person, Sanford Berman, whose numerous writings, 
especially his Prejudices and Antipathies, 1 forced the library world to 
recognize that many of the terms used in subject analysis, particularly 
subject headings, reflected judgments that were highly subjective. 

The terms in use, at the time they were established, did, by and 
large, reflect both literary warrant and the usage at least of the au- 
thors of the works being analyzed. The issue thus seemed at first to be 
primarily one of currency; all sorts of terms, not just those relating to 
people, had not been updated when usage changed. Later, other is- 
sues arose when it was suggested that the subject catalog, as an educa- 
tional tool, should use the "correct" term, the one used by group 
members to apply to themselves, whether or not the term was popular 
with the users of the catalog. 2 This need was particularly emphasized 
when the catalog term had invidious connotations, whether or not 
catalog users were aware of them. 

Beginning about 1975, the Library of Congress began to acknowl- 
edge the need for the updating of subject headings in general and 
particularly of those relating to groups of people. From that time to 
this a large number of such headings have been changed. The Sears 
list, while attempting to remain compatible with LC, has been updated 
faster, and this has been reflected in the changes in headings refer- 
ring to people. However, LC was slow to move on some of the largest 
groups, such as blacks and women, and in 1975 and 1976 Joan K. 
Marshall made a study of subject headings applied to women; the re- 
sults of her work are embodied in On Equal Terms. 3 In this work she 
stated six "principles for establishing subject headings relating to 
people and peoples." Since these principles were accepted by the ALA 
RTSD CCS Subject Analysis Committee and serve as guides for this 
work, they are quoted below. 

1. The authentic name of ethnic, national, religious, social, or sexual 
groups should be established if such a name is determinable. If a group 
does not have an authentic name, the name preferred by the group 
should be established. The determination of the authentic or preferred 
name should be based upon the literature of the people themselves (not 
upon outside sources or experts), upon organizational self-identification, 
and/or upon group member experts. 

2. In establishing subdivisions for use with the names of people or peoples, 
consider the connotation, in addition to the denotation, of the wording 
and structure of the subdivision. Avoid words that connote inferiority or 
peculiarity. In establishing subdivisions for concepts applicable to all 
classes of people, avoid variations in the structure of the subdivision 
under certain people or peoples. Avoid American/Western European 
ethnocentrism. Avoid value-loaded words; aim for neutrality. 
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3. The wording and structure of headings for minority or other groups 
should not differ from headings for the majority. Avoid all "as" and "in" 
constructions to describe practitioners of an activity. 

4. Be specific and current. Do not use previously established terms to cover 
new topics. 

5. Do not use subsuming terminology. Do not establish headings for some, 
but not all, classes of people or peoples. 

6. Do not allow huge files of undifferentiated cards to accumulate under a 
heading. One inch of cards represents approximately 100 titles; it takes 
quite some time and patience on the part of a user to examine that many 
titles in order to select those wanted. 4 

Meanwhile, there has been less discussion of classifications. The 
editors of the Dewey Decimal Classification have worked for many years 
to increase its international usefulness; this effort has included the use 
of current terminology and care in the placement of subjects in the 
classification. 

Less attention has been paid to the updating of the Library of Con- 
gress Classification (LCC). One can only speculate about the reasons, 
but they might be that the meaning of a classification notation is not 
immediately obvious to the user, and that LCC is used almost exclu- 
sively in the United States and more heavily in academic than in pub- 
lic libraries. 

In 1976 the ALA Resolution on Racism and Sexism Awareness was 
passed. This resolution singled out subject cataloging for specific men- 
tion. The Resources and Technical Services Division (RTSD) dele- 
gated the responsibility to the Cataloging and Classification Section 
(CCS) Subject Analysis Committee, which formed an ad hoc Sub- 
committee on Racism and Sexism in Subject Analysis with the follow- 
ing charge: 

To identify areas of classification systems and subject headings which require 
change pursuant to the July 1976 ALA Resolution on Racism and Sexism 
Awareness; to establish priority ranking for making these changes; and to re- 
port these findings to the Subject Analysis Committee for transmittal via the 
RTSD Executive Board to the appropriate change-making organizations. 

Members of the subcommittee are: Elizabeth Dickinson, chairperson; 
Betty Brown; Jessica L. Milstead Harris; Joan K. Marshall; and 
Desretta McAllister. 

The subcommittee decided to widen the scope of its investigation to 
include the handicapped and persons with alternative life-styles, since 
both are now included in the ALA equal employment opportunity 
guidelines. It also recognized that hard data on the extent of the 
problem in subject analysis tools today were lacking. Library of Con- 
gress subject headings (LCSH), the system the failings of which were 
best documented, was undergoing rapid change. The situation in 
other systems was not at all well known. The study reported below 
was undertaken in order to provide at least some of the needed data, 
but its design, conclusions, and recommendations are the sole respon- 
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sibility of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the position of any 
part of ALA. 

Methodology 

In view of the significance and scope of the problem, the authors 
decided to undertake a two-part study, using students to gather data 
and undertake the preliminary analysis. The rationale for this proce- 
dure was that if the findings of both parts of the study confirmed 
each other, the conclusions would be more firmly supported than by a 
smaller study. Therefore, parallel studies were undertaken at the 
Graduate School of Library and Information Science, University of 
California, Los Angeles (UCLA), where the first author then held a 
visiting appointment, and at the School of Library Science, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee (FSU). Small differences in the meth- 
odologies followed are described below. 

The concern was to locate cataloging records that met four criteria: 

1. The cataloging was authoritative (i.e., done by LC). 

2. The record was for a work published in 1970 or later. 

3. The published work was in book form. 

4. The documents dealt with a specific subject or group that has re- 
ceived inadequate subject analysis in the past. 

A random or systematic sample of titles for each group being 
analyzed was selected from a current bibliography. Appendix 2 lists 
the groups studied at UCLA and FSU, together with the bibliog- 
raphies used for each. 

A note should be made here on the omission of blacks and women 
from this study. Women were omitted because Marshall's On Equal 
Terms 5 thoroughly covers subject headings (but not classification) in 
this area. Clack 6 has thoroughly documented the treatment of Afro- 
Americans in subject analysis. The authors chose to pay greater atten- 
tion to groups not already studied. 

The two groups of students followed slighdy different, but compar- 
able, procedures. At UCLA, eighteen students in a class in subject 
cataloging each selected a group and searched the sample tides in the 
LC or National Union catalogs, recording subject headings and LC 
and DC class numbers if LC cataloging was found. If it was not 
found, the work was discarded from the sample; when necessary (if 
too many were discarded), a new sample was drawn to compensate for 
the discards. 

At FSU, the twenty-one students in the intermediate and advanced 
cataloging classes formed teams of three — two intermediate and one 
advanced student — to study each group. They searched each title in 
the OCLC data base via computer terminals and made printouts of 
Library of Congress entries to facilitate the analysis. 

The assigned subject headings and classification numbers were 
analyzed to determine: (1) if the subject analysis is prejudiced; i.e., if 
its slant is negative; (2) if the vocabulary is objective; i.e., are terms 
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still in use that today are considered pejorative? (3) if the subject 
analysis is, to the best of the observer's ability to determine from 
available literature, offensive to the affected group; and (4) if the sub- 
ject analysis provides access via the terms the searchers at whom the 
work is directed would be likely to use; specifically, whether books ob- 
viously aimed at improving understanding of a group could be ac- 
cessed through the name of the group or another term associated 
with it. 

Clearly the application of these criteria is subjective to some extent, 
but the findings have been carefully examined and the conclusions 
kept conservative to eliminate possible bias. The books or annotations 
in the bibliographies were examined when the wording of the title did 
not make the subject clear. 

To ensure the use of the latest vocabulary, the subject headings and 
class numbers found were checked in new editions and updates of the 
subject heading list and classification schedules to see if they had been 
changed. All conclusions are based on what the analysis would be if 
the work were cataloged at the time of the study. 

Findings: Subject Headings 

In the past few years the Library of Congress has undertaken a 
great deal of updating of its subject headings, and the results were 
evident in this study. Many of the objectionable headings found would 
not have been used if the work were being cataloged today. However, 
problems in terminology and application remain. 

Objectification. Four groups of people are denoted in the LCSH by 
adjectival forms used as nouns, a form of labeling that seems to deny 
humanity to them. These are "Aged," "Blind," "Deaf," and "Handi- 
capped." These headings could easily be modified by attaching the 
word "people" to the end of each. 

Individuals as Group Members. Repeatedly it was found that when a 
work — such as an individual biography, autobiography, personal rem- 
iniscences, or personal narrative — was assigned a personal name as a 
subject heading, no complementary topical heading was used, even 
when the major focus of the work was the association of the individual 
with an ethnic group, class of persons, or disabling condition. Thus 
users must know the names of such individuals in order to ascertain 
relevant materials. On the other hand, collective biographies of indi- 
viduals so associated with a special class of persons, ethnic group and 
condition were assigned a pertinent topical subject heading, e.g., 
Afro-Americans — Biography, Jews — Biography, Blind — Biography. 

The Library of Congress has recendy begun assigning additional 
topical subject headings for individual biographies. Additional head- 
ings are assigned, however, only when the biography emphasizes a 
particular topic or field of activity to which the person is related and 
when the personal subject heading assigned is subdivided by a topical 
subdivision prescribed by the model heading for the particular cate- 
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gory to which the biography belongs, e.g., 1. Lincoln, Abraham, Pres. 
U.S., 1809-1865— Relations with Jews. % Jews in the United States. 

Complementary topical subject headings are also assigned for the 
career, profession, or special pursuit to complement personal-name 
subject headings. This policy of adding certain topical subject head- 
ings to identify the career, profession, or special pursuit of an indi- 
vidual should be extended to include ethnic groups and disabling 
conditions in instances where the ethnicity or the disabling condition 
is a factor in the evolution and advancement of the central theme. 
Works about individuals so identified may be the only source of such 
information. Library users would be better served if some attempt 
were made to provide topical access to materials of this nature. 

Singling Out of Specific Groups. Four groups, Mexican Americans, 
Jews, Indians of [place], and Afro-Americans were singled out for 
study because their treatment in subdivisions and headings seems 
questionable. Jews appears as a subdivision under Sex customs and 
Banks and banking. It is possible that literary warrant requires this 
particular distinction, since Jews are one of the few ethnic groups sig- 
nificantly broader than a single country. An examination of the 
1970-74 Library of Congress Catalog — Booh: Subjects under Sex 
customs— United States and Banks and banking— United States re- 
vealed no works limited to other specific ethnic groups. Four subdivi- 
sions, — Health and hygiene, — Economic conditions, — Housing, and 
— Books and reading, which are listed in the introduction to the 
LCSH as applicable to ethnic or minority groups, appear only under 
Mexican Americans and Afro- Americans. Since no ethnic group has 
been listed as a pattern heading, picking out these groups may be 
questioned. Until 1977, when Italian American criminals was added 
to the list, Jewish criminals, Afro-American criminals, and Indians 
of North America — Crime shared the dubious distinction of being 
the only ethnic groups recognized by LC as having a crime problem. 

When use of a particular group is intended only as an example, 
care should be taken also to include groups that have not been heavily 
discriminated against in the past. 

Synthesis. As Clack 7 and Marshall" have pointed out, much more 
synthesis is needed in headings. So long as catalogs are searched 
manually by many people, the use of two broad headings instead of 
their specific intersection is simply not helpful to the user. Some 
examples of the groups of two or three terms found in this study are 
listed below. Note that specific synthesis via subdivision was available 
but not used for some, such as the first. 

Heart — Diseases — Personal narratives 
Coronary heart disease 
Afro- Americans — Employ men t 
Coal-mines — United States 

Old Age 
Income 
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Discrimination — United States 
Minorities— United States 

Mexican Americans — United States 
Women — United States 

Homosexuality — United States 
Civil rights — United States 

Agricultural Laborers — Southwestern States 

Mexican Americans — Economic conditions — Southwestern States 

This list indicates types of headings for which further study is 
needed to determine if the number of titles is sufficient to warrant 
synthesis. 

There is one instance where the need can be stated quite positively, 
however: Afro- Americans — Employment, plus a second heading 
for type of employment. The one example given is representative of 
five works on Afro-Americans in various occupations (out of thirty- 
four references on minorities in the economy). 

Ethnic. Groups in America. Until recently the only headings available 
for these groups were of the form [name of group] in the United 
States, implying that nothing, including being born here, would make 
such people Americans. With the exception of Puerto Ricans, the 
heading [name of group] Americans, is now available and used for 
each group surveyed. The old heading is kept for immigrants, while 
the new one refers to those living in America permanently. Certain 
subdivisions have been used inappropriately. Examples are — Foreign 
population and — Foreign influences when referring to U.S. natives 
of foreign extraction. Such misuse could probably be prevented by 
scope notes. 

In the works in the sample, there appears, at least in the case of 
Italian Americans, to be a trend away from use of Acculturation to 
use of Americanization for the process of adapting to the United 
States. Since acculturation has a connotation of primitiveness in the 
culture doing the adapting, this move is a good one. 

Eleven individual groups showed some specific problems: 
L Puerto Ricans. The terminology for this group presents a special 
problem, inasmuch as all Puerto Ricans are Americans, even in 
the narrow meaning of citizens of the U.S. While people of 
Puerto Rican extraction but mainland birth may be distinguished 
in the literature from those born in Puerto Rico, there is no term 
which makes the distinction. 
2- Chinese Americans and Japanese Americans. A number of topics 
dealing with mistreatment of people of Chinese and Japanese 
ancestry have never been made subject headings, despite the 
existence of a great deal of literature. Works on Chinese exclu- 
sion and the anti-Chinese movement have received such head- 
ings as Chinese in [place] — History. Today this would be 
Chinese Americans — History, which is still inadequate. 
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In 1974, Japanese Americans — Evacuation and relocation, 
1942-1945 replaced World War, 1939-1945— Evacuation of ci- 
vilians and Concentration camps — United States for internment 
of Japanese Americans during World War II. Even this new 
term is a bit euphemistic, since people are usually evacuated for 
their own protection and that was not the case in this instance. 

3. Mexican Americans. The most obvious issue here is whether or not 
the heading Mexican American should be replaced by Chicano, 
and it appears the issue may not yet be resolved. Twenty-five of 
the twenty-nine tides in the UCLA sample contained one of the 
terms, fourteen using Mexican American (or in one case American 
Mexican), while eleven used Chicano in the tide, with no solid evi- 
dence that there has been a trend in either direction in the years 
between 1970 and 1975 covered by the sample. The FSU 
findings were similar. In accord with Marshall's principle that the 
usage of the group in question should determine the heading, a 
breakdown by Hispanic- and non-Hispanic-surnamed authors 
was made. Hispanic-surnamed authors used Mexican American 
over Chicano in a ratio of three to two (twelve to eight), while 
non-Hispanic authors were almost evenly divided (six Mexican 
American, seven Chicano). Further study is needed to determine if 
literary warrant requires a change in terminology. 

Mexico— History was used in one case for a historical work 
about Mexican Americans. One hopes this was an error. 

4. Jews. Headings relating to Jews were acceptable except for the 
heading Holocaust, 1939-1945, whose starting date is questiona- 
ble. The heading Jewish question has been discussed elsewhere; 9 
it did not appear in this sample, but it has not been deleted from 
LCSH and was still applied to books in mid- 1978. 

5. Native Americans. The most obvious issue with this group is the 
continued use of the term Indians. Running a close second is the 
use of political boundaries for the geographic breakdowns, as 
Indians of North America — California. Below the broadest level, 
these boundaries bear little relation to the original territories. 

The subject headings assigned to the works were coextensive 
with the subjects treated; however, one subject heading raised a 
problem: Indians of North America — Captivities. The use of 
the subdivision requires clarification. As displayed it is not clear 
whether the Indians are being held captive or if they are holding 
other groups captive. The references do not provide the neces- 
sary clarification. Otherwise, Library of Congress subject head- 
ings provide quite extensive subject coverage for this group. The 
following subject headings are objectionable or pejorative: 

Indians of North America as seamen 

Indians of North America as soldiers 

Indians of North America — Crime 

Indians of North America — Liquor problem 
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These subjects are not unique to Indian culture and therefore 
should not be so displayed. They should either be applied to 
other groups as well or dropped here. The subject heading In- 
dians of North America, Treatment of actually means mistreat- 
ment by the majority race. Perhaps — Relations with [govern- 
ment, etc.] would remove the ambiguity. 

No attempt was made to determine the extent to which the 
names applied to specific groups were in accord with Marshall's 
principles (though it is well known that many are not). The de- 
termination requires study of each individual case. It is recom- 
mended that such a study be undertaken. 

6. Third World Peoples. Only one sample, of Africans in general, was 
used, so this discussion is not definitive. It does indicate the 
kinds of problems that arise. Despite some modernizing of the 
headings, problems remain. South Africa — Race relations really 
means apartheid, while Native races as both heading and sub- 
division is ethnocentric. Berman's proposal of "Colonized 
peoples" is just as judgmental; his proposed "Peoples" (as a sub- 
division) is more appropriate. 10 The subdivision — Discovery and 
exploration applied to any continent except Antarctica is de- 
cidedly Western in bias; applied to Africa, where humankind 
may have originated, it is almost ludicrous. If discovery and ex- 
ploration by Europeans is intended, this should be made explicit. 

7. Gays. Homosexuals; Homosexuals, Male; and Lesbians are the 
present subject headings for this group. A count showed that 
forms of homosexual and gay were used equally in the UCLA 
sample — seven each, with two more titles using both, and no evi- 
dence of a trend over the period from 1971 to 1977 covered by 
the titles. The FSU sample did show literary warrant for use of 
the term gays. Further research is needed, particularly to deter- 
mine the preference of the group — information not available 
with the methodology used. 

A review of subject headings used with this material showed 
that many of the objectionable linkages to and from the main 
heading Homosexuality that existed in prior editions of the Li- 
brary of Congress subject headings list have been rectified; thus, 
most of the objections to the syndetic structure have been re- 
moved. 

8. Teenagers. Here again the first problem is in the term to refer to 
the group as a whole. Only in subject headings are teenagers 
called youth today. Young adult, youth, kids, grown children, adoles- 
cent, and boys each appeared in one title in the sample, while 
young woman (young women) and teenage(r) each appeared in two 
titles. Literary warrant is of no use whatever in this sample, nor 
can Marshall's principle of using the name preferred by the 
group be applied to these findings, since few or none of these 
books were written by teenagers. 

Since no other kind of work is distinguished by intellectual 
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level in the subject catalog, the subdivision — Juvenile literature 
is questionable. It tells adults that this material is not for 
them— not always the case. Children — Management turned up, 
and it is to be hoped that something like Berman's " — Guidance 
and development" will be adopted in its stead. Also found were 
some extremely awkward headings: Slow learning children, 
Books for; Mentally handicapped children, Books for; and Li- 
braries, Young people's. 

9. Senior Citizens. The number of times each of these words or 
phrases appeared in the UCLA sample is as follows: aged (1), 
aging (5), elderly (4), geriatric (1), gerontological (1), old age (1), and 
older adults, Americans, population or workers (4). Oddly, seniors) did 
not appear at all. Literary warrant offers little guidance here. A 
survey at FSU of a representative group of senior citizens in- 
volved in the Senior Community Service Employment Program 
showed that, of the terms normally used to refer to the group, 
senior citizen was the preferred term. 

Aged, aging, and Old age are the most often used LCSH 
terms, with Aging treated as the narrowest of the three. Unfor- 
tunately, books about aging as a process, rather than "the aging" 
as a group, are not necessarily assigned this heading and are, 
therefore, lost to the searcher, without even see also references to 
the other terms. Aging should be treated, both in the syndetic 
structure and in the assignment of headings, as a process that 
involves us all. 

What does Old age mean as a subject heading, especially as 
distinguished from Aged? Application of the terms shows no 
clear distinction, and there are no scope notes for guidance. 

The need for more synthesis and for improvements in the 
syndetic structure is particularly clear with this group. Under 
Aged the only see also references to forms of income are to Re- 
tirement income and Old age assistance; and there are also no 
cross-references to death-related headings. Meanwhile, works on 
jobs for this group are entered under Age and employment. 
There is no access to materials on the general well-being of aged 
people who are under institutional care, and works on their ac- 
tivities appear only under the heading Aged — Recreation. The 
heading Aged— Care and hygiene appears to be applied only to 
nursing situations, and not, for instance, to visiting house- 
keepers. 

10. Handicapped and Disabled Persons. The works in the various sam- 
ples were nearly all about specific conditions, and general words 
such as disability and handicap tended not to appear in their titles. 
The nature of the sources was such that the samples were heav- 
ily biased toward biography, limiting the range of headings 
found. 

A review of the subject headings used shows that some could 
be judged objectionable. Education of the mentally retarded 
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would be less objectionable were the heading Mentally 
handicapped — Education, or Education of the mentally handi- 
capped. Mental deficiency would be less objectionable were it 
Mentally handicapped. 

Mongolism today could perfectly well be replaced by "Down's 
syndrome," and Idiot, while keeping a precise technical mean- 
ing, has also acquired a much-debased popular one. 

Many of the titles in this group were biographies for which no 
topical subject heading was given. Biographies thai dwell on the 
handicap should be assigned subject headings; however, if the 
biography of a handicapped individual does not discuss the 
handicap, no subject heading should be used to call attention to it. 
11. Persons Special Because of Tiuir Alternative Life-Styles. Alternative 
life-styles have become increasingly more acceptable in society, 
and, consequently, more information is being produced on the 
topic. The term alternative lifestyles can have many definitions. 
For this study it was limited to single parents, divorcees, widows, 
single people, cooperative houses, communes, and unmarried 
couples. 

All subject headings assigned to the works seem suitable. The 
problems identified in this area were the results of application 
rather than the design of the system. Too few headings were 
assigned; thus the topic treated often was inadequately covered. 

Findings: Dewey Decimal Classification 

Ethnic Groups. The recent provision in Dewey for breakdowns for 
ethnic, racial, and national groups in many parts of the classification 
has made it possible to provide emphasis that was formerly not possi- 
ble. The failure of the classification numbers for many older works in 
the samples to bring out the ethnic aspect shows that this provision is 
needed. In fact, its use should be extended. 

The phrase nondominant aggregates as used in Dewey (301.45) means, 
approximately, ethnic minorities, and is, to say the least, awkward. 
Avoidance of the word minority is understandable, since such groups 
in some places form a majority, or at least a plurality. The location of 
the topic is reasonable and the patron is unlikely to see, let alone be 
offended by, this heading; s/he will simply find confirmed any latent 
ideas about the mysterious ways of librarians. Dewey 17 used Non- 
dominant groups; this wording would be preferable. 

A deficiency was found for biographical material, in that the ethnic 
background of individual biographies was not brought out in the class 
number. To do so could, however, be construed as a form of labeling, 
unless the biography itself placed a strong emphasis on the ethnicity 
of the individual. 

Ethnic literatures such as Jewish literature likewise are not identi- 
fiable through classification. In fact, access to works by and about Jews 
was found to be poor unless the subject was religion. 

One unsuitable Dewey number and one incorrect application were 
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found. In Private law, 346, the subdivision — 013 means "Capacity and 
status of persons." A note says: "Capacity: the attributes of persons 
which enable them to perform civil or juristic acts," and examples in- 
clude women, minors, the aged, persons of unsound mind, slaves, and 
racial and ethnic groups. Thus, a book about the San Francisco Anti- 
Chinese Ordinances was classed in 346.79461013 (Private Law. San 
Francisco. Capacity and status of persons). The legal status and capac- 
ity, or lack of them, of a person of unsound mind is not the same 
thing as that of a Chinese American. Such grouping is inappropriate. 

Four works about Chicanos were classed in 301.4516872073 (Sociol- 
ogy. Social structure. Nondominant aggregates of other origins [i.e., 
other than of general, mixed or North American origin]. Mexicans in the 
United States) (italics ours). Four titles indicate some kind of errone- 
ous policy rather than a single accident; Mexico is part of North 
America. 

Overall, two recommendations can be made: (1) find better ter- 
minology than nondominant aggregates for 301.45, and (2) separate ra- 
cial and ethnic groups from other groups. 

Disabled Persons. The Dewey heading that includes people with dis- 
abilities is still 362 (Social pathology and its alleviation, as part of so- 
cial services). Most aspects of nonmedical services to such people, and 
their ways of coping with their problems, are located here. The 
placement is acceptable, but the terminology is not. "Social pathology" 
implies a disease of society, hardly appropriate for writing about a 
deaf or blind person today. 

Other obsolete classifications and terminology are found in 
medicine at 616.8. Epilepsy, neurological language disorders (aphasia), 
and "mental deficiency" are all treated as psychoneuroses in this 
number. The individual searching the shelves for information on 
mental retardation might notice that the topic is located between 
compulsive lying and alcoholism. Mental deficiency is also an oui-of- 
date term. Meanwhile, addiction is a psychoneurosis in 616.86 and a 
mental illness in 362.29; are these really the best categories available 
today? 

Gays. In Dewey, homosexuality in 616.85834 is a character neurosis, 
one of the "sexual aberrations, manias, perversions," along with nym- 
phomania and sadism. In sociology, the number for gays is 301.4157, 
under "abnormal sexual relations." 

Age Groups. The analysis failed to turn up problems for either 
teenagers or seniors. 

Alternative Life-Styles. These are either totally ignored or buried with 
topics designed for traditional life-styles. 

Findings: LC Classification 

Overall, the LC classification was found to be quite out of date in 
both terminology and placement of subjects. Some updating has been 
done in recent years, but it is extremely slow. 

Ethnic Groups. Many of the works on ethnic groups in the popula- 
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tion were placed in E184 {United States. History. Elements in the 
population) and similar numbers under the stales. This number does 
not provide adequately for the vast amount of literature existing to- 
day, and besides, it includes topics such as race problems that hardly 
belong here. El 85 and its decimals are even worse. Everything to do 
with Afro- Americans, including even intermarriage and civil rights, is 
here; access to these materials is certainly hindered, and the remaking 
of this part of the schedules should be an urgent priority. An im- 
mediate change in terminology for E184-E185, from "Elements in the 
population" to "Constituents of the population" (or the equivalent), 
would be welcome. 

Almost all books about native Americans are grouped in E51-99. 
(American history). The numbers in the range are chronological for 
the most part but are separated from the general chronology of 
American history as if this group did not exist after the "discovery" of 
America. Tribes are provided for with cutter numbers in E99, the 
most frequendy used number. Also, E78 subdivides the subject by 
place, presenting a conflict in collation, separating books on various 
tribes. The system should be updated to make provisions for modern 
aspects of the society of native Americans and their role in the society 
of the United States as a whole. 

The system consistendy subsumes Jews under race or nationality, a 
misuse of the term, since Jews is inapplicable to either. In these situa- 
tions race implies Euro- African/South Mediterranean/Semitic/Hebrew; 
nationality implies Israelite or Israeli. A Jew is a person descended, or 
regarded as descended, from the Hebrews or a person whose religion 
is J udaism. 

It may improve the system to make a distinction throughout be- 
tween jews in Palestine or Israel and jews in the Diaspora, or to add 
the term Diaspora to include works about Diaspora Jewry. 

LC does provide class numbers for biography of some ethnic 
groups, such as Jews in BM755 and Indians of North America in 
E89-90, but, like Dewey, it does not provide for ethnic literature. 

The internment of the Japanese Americans during World War II is 
placed in D769.8.A6 (World War II. Military operations. United 
States. Special topics. Alien enemies). There is really no excuse for 
such a placement in 1979. A terrible injustice was done to this group 
of mostly loyal citizens thirty-seven years ago; the invidious label 
should not be perpetuated in the classification. 

Disabled People. Material about services to the disabled is found in 
HV, Social pathology. Blind and deaf people are located, along with 
the sick and infirm, in HV1551-3019 (Defectives). It is the heading 
that is defective here. 

The sample on the mentally disadvantaged turned up several areas 
of bad terminology. Child culture, study, etc., is together with 
Eugenics in HQ750-799. Eugenics may once have meant any effort to 
improve the race, including improvement in the raising of children, 
but its meaning today is limited generally to efforts to "improve" the 
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gene pool. LC4001-4801 is Education of defective children, including 
the destitute, physically defective (e.g., blind, crippled), mentally de- 
fective and backward, and morally defective children. These should be 
updated analogously to HV3004-3008 where "Feeble minded chil- 
dren" has become "Mentally handicapped children." Meanwhile, edu- 
cation of the blind is placed in HV rather than in L (Education). The 
"defectives" in HV are limited to the blind, the deaf and dumb, the 
feeble-minded, and the insane. Other types of physical and mental 
handicaps, including multiple handicaps, have no similar section, 
pejorative or not, for their social aspects and adjustments. 

Gays. Most works were classified in HQ76 (Social groups. Sex rela- 
tions. Abnormal sex relations. Homosexuality), a placement that is 
both out of date and pejorative. 

Seniors. Works about senior citizens are classified in HD7090-7250 
(Working men's insurance and social security) and HQ 1060- 1064 
(The Family. Marriage. Home). Neither of these provides adequate 
access. 

Alternative Life-Styles. As a fairly new topic in an older classification, 
some adjustments will need to be made in assigning classification 
numbers in order to accommodate this topic. The Library of Congress 
classification invariably links Marriage, Family, and Home when, in 
reality, marriage and family are not necessarily connected. A heading 
for just Family without a link to Marriage would be in order to ac- 
commodate both unconventional and conventional family groups. 
Otherwise the coverage is adequate. 

Alternative approaches to sexual experiences (termed Abnormal sex 
relations) are treated under Family/Marriage/ Woman. This is sexist 
because it includes references only to women and not to men. 

Works on communal living as an alternative life-style are classified 
as general works on communism. This classification seems extremely 
inadequate and biased. 

Conclusions 

Subject Headings. The process of catching up after years of outdated 
subject headings is well begun, but there is still some distance to go. 
The following changes in subject headings are recommended: 

1. Abandon objectification. 

2. Synthesize complex concepts. 

3. Limit subdivisions —FOREIGN POPULATION and 
—FOREIGN INFLUENCES to works about people not born in 
the U.S. 

4. Limit or abandon terms with negative connotations such as 
—RACE QUESTION and ACCULTURATION. 

5. Continue the switch to the names used by the people them- 
selves. In particular, investigate "Gays," "Chicanos," and names 
of native American peoples. 

6. Rationalize terminology relating to the aging process. 

7. Add more scope notes. 
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8. Abandon or redistribute certain subdivisions that reinforce 
stereotypes. 

9. Reword some objectionable terms such as INDIANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA, TREATMENT OF and INDIANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA— CAPTIVITIES, to present a more accu- 
rate indication of the subject. 

10. Undertake to determine from the groups themselves the best 
labels for such groups as Gays, Indians, Senior citizens, Hippies. 

11. Apply topical subject headings to biographies and fiction when 
warranted by a discussion of the topic in the work. 

12. Add new terminology to cover new topics as they appear in 
publications. 

Classification: General. 

1 . Display the history of native Americans so that it reflects its rela- 
tionship to the history of the United States where possible. 

2. Reflect modern views on the treatment of homosexuality. 

3. Update and broaden terminology relating to the handicapped to 
include all aspects of the subject. 

4. Update the system to accommodate alternative life-styles. 

Dewey Classification. The following recommendations may not cover 
all the problems, but they do represent the major ones found in this 
study. 

1. In medicine, limit psychoneuroses to conditions generally ac- 
cepted as neurotic today. Relocate epilepsy, neurological speech 
disorders, mental retardation, and homosexuality. 

2. Examine closely any number where such groups as women,, 
slaves, and ethnic groups are mixed together. 

3. Continue breaking up indiscriminate groupings as in the splitting 
off of homosexuality (301.4157) from perversions and sex life 
outside marriage (301.415). 

4. Change "Nondominant aggregates" (301.45) — perhaps back to 
the "Nondominant groups" of edition 17. 

5. Change "Social pathology." 

LC Classification. Problems of obsolescent terminology are most obvi- 
ous here, but some relocations are needed. This analysis throughout 
was dependent on the publicly available versions of the LC classifica- 
tion. This restriction means that, while the numbers located are pre- 
sumably correct, the investigators did not have access to any changes 
that may have been made in wording of the captions. This approach 
is considered justified because only the catalogers at LC have access to 
anything more current than was used for the study; the concern here 
is with the effect of policies on the field. 

1. Revise terminology for Afro- Americans (El 85) and relocate to 
the appropriate places in the classification. 

2. Relocate and revise terminology for other ethnic groups in the 
population in E-F. 

3. Revise terminology for the disabled, retarded, senior citizens, 
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and children in H. Get rid of terms such as defectives. Revise 
terminology in L for special education. 
4. Change the classification in H so that homosexuals are not 
classified as deviants. 
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Alternative life-styles (FSU: Casler, Constantine and Constantine, Kanter, O'Brien, 

Silverman, Hunt and Hunt) 
Blind people (UCLA: Mullins and Wolfe) 
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Ethnicity in America (UCLA: Weed) 

Gays (FSU: Parker; UCLA: ALA SRRT) 

General handicaps (FSU: Cohen, Mullins and Wolfe) 

Injuries and illnesses (UCLA: Mullins and Wolfe) 

Italian Americans (UCLA: Diodati) 

Japanese Americans (UCLA: Cashman) 

Jewish Americans (FSU: Buttlar and Wynar; UCLA: Cashman) 
Mentally disadvantaged (UCLA: Mullins and Wolfe) 
Mexican Americans (FSU: Buttlar and Wynar) 
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Native Americans (FSU: Buttlar and Wynar) 
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From this review of some research on the use of bibliographic sources — largely 
catalog use studies — it appears that the existing bibliographic apparatus has 
usually proved successful. In most studies the majority of users find what they 
are looking for. However, many questions have not been asked. There are, for 
example, at least four functions for a bibliographic source (finding list, 
gathering, collocating, and evaluative) and at least three modes of organiza- 
tion for information (the use of terms to name an access point, the use of con- 
tent identifiers to label the type of data, and natural language); but the major- 
ity of studies have investigated the use of sources where access is defined 
through choice of entry and where the user's need was either to find an item or 
to find material by a given author or on a given subject. 

The fact that some searches fail has led to two complementary types of- 
suggestion for improved choice of entry in these files, but these two types of 
suggestion have not been integrated into a single coherent program. One 
suggestion is to increase the number of access points for each work, usually by 
increasing the number of title and permuted title entries. Another suggestion is 
to analyze further the problems involved in choice of entry so as to define a 
consistent set of principles such that the choice of entry for any given work 
would be predictable. 

These same two suggestions have been made for the choice of subject entry 
as well as for descriptive entry. Thus, increased use of title entries could lead 
to increased subject access for the user who wants something on a subject. 
Similarly, suggestions pertaining to choice of entry for subjects have led to 
such proposals as that for gedanken indexing, and suggestions pertaining to 
the choice of name for subjects have led to various systems of specific and coex- 
tensive subject names. 

There is need for further research in order to synthesize these various 
findings into a coherent system that defines the relations between these various 
studies. 



Edited version of a paper presented at the American Library Association Annual Con- 
ference 26 June 1978; accepted for publication October 1978. 
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IN A GENERAL SENSE the term bibliographic access refers both to 
the process of gaining information about publications and to the 
sources that the searcher consults in order to gain the information. 
Studies of the use of the sources — usually catalog use studies— often 
involve a certain circularity. The bibliographic sources exemplify the 
best judgment of the bibliographer or cataloger, and the searchers' 
procedures are limited to the choices that the sources permit. As a 
consequence the studies conclude that some alternatives are more im- 
portant to the user than others, but few studies begin by asking what 
are the appropriate functions that a bibliographic source should fulfill 
and what are the best modes of arrangement for sources that answer 
those questions. 

The four funcdons that are commonly identified as appropriate for 
bibliographic sources are the so-called finding list or identifying func- 
tion, the gathering function, the collocating function, and the evalua- 
tive or selecting function. Discussions of these functions can all be 
traced at least as far back as Cutter, but the collocating function is not 
specifically mentioned in his oft-quoted "Objects" for a catalog. Thus, 
the finding list function is 

1. To enable a user to find a book of which either 

a) the author 

b) the title is known. 1 

c) the subject 

The gathering function is 

2. to show what the library has 

d) by a given author 

e) on a given subject 

f) in a given kind of literature. 2 

The latter part of this funcdon is usually fulfilled at the present time 
through the use of specialized bibliographies for such forms of work 
or material as fiction, newspapers, sound recordings, maps, etc., but 
the subject part of a library catalog does include some form headings 
and some subject headings with form subdivisions. 

The collocadng function consists of assembling related headings in a 
group. Supposedly (although there is little evidence one way or the 
other) such assemblages assist searchers by leading them from one 
term to other, more specific or appropriate, terms. Such assemblages 
are best exemplified in a classed catalog — thus many of the headings 
in the British Museum Subject Index are alphabetically classed subject 
names — but several of Cutter's practices have led to extensive colloca- 
tion in a dictionary catalog. For example, in many catalogs, some cor- 
porate bodies (including governments) and some subject headings are 
collocated under place name, thus: 

Chicago. City Council 

Chicago. Clarence Buckingham Fountain 
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Chicago. First National Bank 
Chicago — Politics and Government 

The full extent of such collocation in catalogs has never been mea- 
sured, and there are no adequate studies of its value for bibliographic 
searching. In a study of the subject headings listed in Sears, Sinkankas 
found that 64.5 percent of these headings were members of so-called 
syntactic groups, i.e., of groups where two or more subject headings 
begin with the same word. 3 Since this study was limited to subject 
headings, there is no indication of the degree of collocation for a dic- 
tionary catalog where author and title entries are also included. Fur- 
thermore, since the data were taken from a printed authority list, they 
did not include those subject headings that are synthesized either 
through the use of such devices as form or place subdivisions, non- 
print headings, or representative (or key) headings or through the 
application of catalog code rules for proper names. Thus, the extent - 
of collocation in an authority list was measured but not that in an 
actual bibliographic list. 

The evaluative or selective function was defined somewhat narrowly 
by Cutter: 

3. to assist in the choice of a book 

g) as to its edition (bibliographically) 

h) as to its character (literary or topical). 4 

The information for fulfilling this function in library catalogs is com- 
monly limited to details of the bibliographic descriptions compiled 
under a subject heading. In one study derived from Project Intrex 
(and based on an extremely small data base), it was found that the 
most important fields for this purpose included the title field, the sub- 
ject terms, and the abstract. The ability of any field to indicate the 
utility of a document for a searcher correlated with its length. 5 How- 
ever, the knowledge of subject experts as reported in book reviews or 
selective lists is seldom encoded into catalogs or other inclusive lists, 
even though the need for such information is widely recognized. (See, 
for example, the papers of Maltby and Duxbury and of Menzel.) 6 ' 7 

Although all four of these functions are commonly regarded as 
necessary aspects of catalogs and bibliographies, the available empiri- 
cal studies of bibliographic searching pertain almost exclusively to the 
first two functions, i.e., to the finding list or identifying function and 
to the gathering function. One investigator even reported that some 
questionnaires were discarded when it was found that the patrons 
were using the catalog in order to select a publication rather than to 
find either a publication or a list of publications. 8 

There are at least three ways in which to organize and present in- 
formation: (1) through the use of terms and proper names that desig- 
nate categories or individuals; (2) through the use of content iden- 
tifiers that designate a type of information; and (3) through the use of 
natural language (rather than terms). Existing bibliographic sources 
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usually exemplify the first mode of organization, and most of our 
knowledge of bibliographic access is derived either from empirical 
studies of catalog use or from analytical studies of the choice and 
form of names. However, machine-readable records necessarily in- 
clude content identifiers, and it now appears that such identifiers are 
useful in printed lists as well. Although natural language is the com- 
mon mode of communication for other information, it is rarely men- 
tioned as a choice for bibliographic access to data. 

Two sets of content identifiers are currently used in bibliographic 
records. They are the prescribed punctuation first introduced in the 
International Standard Bibliographic Description and now adopted in the 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules and the system of tags, indicators, and 
subfield codes of the MARC format for machine-readable catalog 
records. 9-11 The procedures for assigning content identifiers to biblio- 
graphic records are, in some respects, logically simpler than the pro- 
cedures for assigning terms that name categories. Briefly, each piece 
of information that is to be separately identified is classified by the List 
maker as an example of a specific type of information and the symbol 
that identifies that type of information is then assigned. The sequence 
of information is defined by the logic of the content identifiers rather 
than the sequence of information in the publication described. Thus, 
for example, once a statement has been identified as a publisher 
statement it is recorded as element 2 of area 3 (in the present code) 
and introduced by a space-colon-space. In a MARC record, it is as- 
signed a location addressed by tag 260 and introduced by subfield 
code $b. 

Such systems have several obvious advantages. The use of content 
identifiers implies an efficient use of space for variable-length records 
in machine-readable form. The identifiers are easier and faster to 
define than any system of specific names. They enable the user who 
knows their meaning to interpret a record accurately — thus, for 
example, the reader of a modern catalog record can identify the pub- 
lisher statement from the content identifiers without necessarily rec- 
ognizing the name of the publisher or knowing the language of the 
record. In a study of a somewhat different character, Barney sug- 
gested that content identifiers could be used to define similar formats 
for entries compiled in different publications (e.g., botanical flora). 12 
Furthermore, editors could use such a system as a checklist in order to 
identify both necessary and desirable information for each entry. He 
points to several publications where the entries include less than the 
optimum amount of data and suggests that the existence of a format 
would emphasize the need for such types of data. Finally, at least in 
machine-readable files, such devices can be used for retrieval. The 
procedure is almost certainly always defined as a serial search of the 
file and for complex searches can be defined as a form of Boolean 
logic as well. Since the content identifiers label only the type of infor- 
mation, searchers must identify all names and forms of names they 
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will accept. For example, publications of Alfred Knopf, Inc., might 
exemplify such variations in publisher's statement as Alfred A. Knopf, 
A. A. Knopf, Alfred Knopf, A. Knopf, Knopf, or even Borzoi Books, 
depending upon variations in catalog codes or variations in the 
catalogers' interpretation of the codes. Apparendy, there have been 
only a few studies of the problems of access in such files, and none of 
these studies have investigated the problem of similar information ap- 
pearing in different forms. 

A number of catalog Use studies have been undertaken in order to 
identify both the ways in which library catalogs are used and the rea- 
sons for failure in the use of the catalog. Three of the more extensive 
studies were Jackson's early study of catalog use in thirty-nine libraries 
and two later studies, one of the public library and university catalogs 
in Ann Arbor by Tagliacozzo and others and the other a study by 
Lipetz of the catalog at Yale University. I3 ~ [S Several other studies 
were also reported, and some of these have been summarized by 
Bates and by Montague as well as in the more recent study by 
Lancaster. 16-18 

Although these studies varied greatly in detail, it was found that 
typical catalog searches were either for an item that the user knew to 
exist or for material on a subject, i.e., for two of the known functions 
of a catalog. There was little or no attempt to identify other types of 
function that might be important for bibliographic access. In some 
discussions the known item searches were correlated with the use of 
author and title entries and the finding list function of the catalog, 
while subject searches were correlated with the use of subject headings 
and the gathering function of the catalog. These correlations are ap- 
proximately true, but they are not exactly true. In both the Ann 
Arbor and Yale University studies, it was found that subject headings 
were used for a few known item searches and, at Yale, Lipetz specif- 
ically reported that 6 percent of the author searches were for the 
purpose of identifying the works of an author. 

The most important finding of these studies is that the majority of 
catalog searches were successful — but all studies report a significant 
number of searches that ended in failure. In general the number of 
failures increased as the size of the catalog increased. Furthermore, 
the failure rate for subject searches was usually greater than for 
known item searches. In addition, it may be that known item searches 
are more common in academic libraries than other libraries, but here 
the evidence is inconclusive. Several studies, including Jackson's, re- 
ported that the distribution between these two types of searches was 
approximately fifty-fifty (e.g., 48 percent known item searches and 52 
percent subject searches in Jackson's study). However, graduate stu- 
dents and faculty were most likely to undertake known item searches, 
and the two studies that included large samples from university 
catalogs reported a preponderance of known item over subject 
searches {65.1 percent of the searches at Ann Arbor and 78 percent 
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of the searches at Yale were for known items). Jackson reported that 
subject expertise did not improve the success rate for subject searches, 
and this finding has been repeated in subsequent studies. 

Moreover, although it is probably true for all searches, it has re- 
peatedly been observed that in the average subject search, the user 
looks in one place and does not follow cross-references. Thus, the 
collocating function may be of great importance for lists that are ac- 
cessed manually. 

These studies are reassuring. They tell us that the traditional 
choices for entry are successful most of the time. However, the results 
also give rise to two different types of question. First, the failure rate 
is disturbingly high. Second, because so many questions went unasked, 
these studies do not provide an adequate basis for defining a set of 
performance requirements for future bibliographic systems. 

The lowest failure rate for known item searches was that reported 
by Lipetz. He found that 10 percent of the searches failed because the 
material was not in the collection, 1 percent failed because the infor- 
mation in the query was too abbreviated to be identifiable, and 6 per- 
cent of the searches failed even though the card was in the catalog 
and findable, given the searcher's description. 

The fact that the collection failed in 10 percent of the searches is 
startling. Technological solutions come to mind immediately. The li- 
brary could expand its holdings greatly through the use of mi- 
croforms without increasing the need for storage space. Alternatively, 
users could be given on-line access to machine-readable catalogs for 
other collections. Any solution to the problem of collection in- 
adequacies would involve difficulties and expenditures, but there is a 
widespread realization that it would be better to undertake reasoned 
investigations of the alternatives than to blunder on. 18 >*° 

In principle, there are two different ways in which to reduce the 
number of those catalog searches that are unsuccessful even though 
the catalog record is in the file. The choice and form of access points 
could be changed so that access points become more predictable or 
additional access points could be defined so as to serve different user 
needs. There is a body of literature pertaining to each approach. The 
first body of literature is associated with the analytical thinking of 
code development and the second body of literature is associated with 
statistical analysis of empirical data. 

During the past twenty-five years the literature pertaining to catalog 
codes has exhibited a significant change in emphasis. Formerly, ques- 
tions pertaining to choice and form of name were often decided ac- 
cording to what the working librarian believed to be user expectation. 
As a result there were many inconsistencies. As recently as 1967 
Spalding pointed out that the term main entry (or "author entry," as it 
is often called in catalog use studies) was an ambiguous term. In many 
contexts it designates the name most closely associated with the 
work— e.g., a serial whose title included the name of a sponsoring 
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body was, at that time, entered under the corporate name; and in 
other cases the entry for a work consisted of a combination of the 
name most closely associated with a work and a term designating the 
form or category of the work, e.g., Australia. Constitution. 21 

Subject headings are similarly ambiguous. Supposedly, a subject 
heading tells what a work is about, but form headings — e.g., Science 
Fiction — name the form of the work. These various ambiguities in the 
referent of a heading are sometimes explained as convenient for the 
user. After reviewing some of the variations in form of corporate 
name, Lubetzky concluded: "It is, then, as an exploit in reader psy- 
chology that we have evolved a maze of rules in the apparent belief 
that although the cataloger may have to grope his way, he will lead 
the reader surely to the desired destination." 22 

This study of Lubetzky's was probably the turning point. Since then, 
catalogers have gradually come to the conclusion that a set of consis- 
tent principles consistently applied will serve their users better than a 
series of ad hoc choices that appear, individually, convenient but that, 
when taken as a group, exhibit a variety of different interpretations of 
such words as either authorship or the subject of a work. Analytical 
studies have been undertaken to identify the alternative choices for 
entry, name, and form of name so that codes can be defined in a con- 
sistent manner. In a study of medieval names, Macey identified five 
different forms of name and described their use in various reference 
sources. 23 In her study of corporate names, Verona not only identified 
different choices for name and form of name but also identified sev- 
eral different bases for choice of entry such as "corporate activity" and 
"sponsoring body" or "promulgating jurisdiction" and "jurisdiction 
governed." 24 However, when she argues both (1) that sponsoring 
bodies and jurisdictions governed are inappropriate in the author 
catalog because they are examples of names most closely associated 
with the work and (2) that users are more likely to look for the con- 
stitution of Australia under the name of the jurisdiction governed, 
Australia, rather than under the name of the promulgating jurisdic- 
tion, Great Britain, it becomes clear that this is only the first step in a 
necessary analysis. 25 What is needed next is an analysis of the full set 
of functions that access points may fulfill — e.g., author, name most 
closely associated with the work, jurisdiction governed, etc. — together 
with an analysis of the types of name that fulfill each type of function. 
With such a framework it would prove possible to test and then define 
the necessary forms of descriptive access points for works under vary- 
ing circumstances. 

There have been several attempts to identify additional types of 
entry that should be included in a catalog in order to reduce the fail- 
ure rate for both known item and subject searches. A common finding 
is that the failure rate for known item searches could be reduced if 
there were more title added entries. Tate, for example, found that the 
titles in bibliographic citations match titles in catalog records more often 
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than do the names of the authors. 26 Similarly, in the study of catalog 
use at Ann Arbor it was found that, although known item searches 
usually began with the author, the author information was correct 
only 41.9 percent of the time while the title information was correct 
70.0 percent of the time. 27 

A series of experimental studies, known as the Requirements Study 
for Future Catalogs, were undertaken in the late sixties. The findings 
from these studies both gave further support to the idea that better 
access through title was necessary and also identified some other 
categories of access points that could be appropriate for future sys- 
tems. One important feature of the requirements study was an at- 
tempt to identify the access points that a user might remember about 
a known work. In order to obtain this information subjects were asked 
to select five publications from a collection and make some notes as to 
why these works were interesting. After several weeks they were asked 
to describe these publications by filling out a questionnaire that asked 
about both standard and nonstandard features. Thirty-seven percent 
of the responses identified tides that were findable in a conventional 
public catalog but 80 percent of the titles could have been found in a 
fully permuted title index. Accordingly, Don Swanson (director of the 
project) recommended that future catalogs include rather full title 
word indexes. 28 

The nonstandard features were what Cooper described as weak 
clues. They included such items as type of binding, presence of an in- 
dex, use of quotations, etc. Such features could characterize several 
thousand publications in a library of any size. However, Cooper specu- 
lated that a computer program could be written that would reduce the 
expected search length by a ratio of 500 to one. This expected search 
length, incidentally, is the number of documents the searcher would 
reject before finding the known item. The search program would take 
certain probabilities into account and search a machine-readable data 
base on various combinations of weak clues. 

To the extent that the conditions of the memory experiment can be assumed 
to reflect future retrieval conditions, and to the extent that the statistics of the 
University of Chicago library are typical of document collections in general, it 
can be said that optimal use of all nonstandard information possessed by a 
library patron about a document with which he has had previous contact 
would result in reducing by a ratio of something like 500 to one the expected 
search effort [i.e., the number of catalog records] necessary for him to Locate 
the document in a large collection. 29 

Of course, in large collections, such a reduction would not be effective 
unless standard clues were used first to reduce the list of possible al- 
ternatives to around ten thousand items. For this reason, Cooper sug- 
gested that an automated index of weak clues might prove an appro- 
priate supplement to some form of printed catalog. 

One intriguing finding of the requirements study pertains to subject 
headings. Respondents often suggested subject headings that matched 
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(at least in part) existing subject headings, but these headings often 
were not the headings that had been assigned to the publications in 
question. Marcia Bates also reports similar results in another, more 
recent study. In this case student respondents (including library school 
students and other subject specialists) were asked first to examine a 
book and then to suggest subject headings that could be used to locate 
other books on the same topic. In interpreting the results, Bates as- 
sumed that those headings that matched (at least in part) the headings 
that were in fact assigned to the book were more successful, and she 
reports the results, thus: 

Noniibrary students are getting the best material in a subject search (basic 
matching rate) only a little over a fifth of the time (-20%), whereas students 
with library training succeed over a third of the time (35%). It would appear, 
however, that everyone feels successful most of the time . . . because the head- 
ing they look up in the catalog is all or partly matched, and will, of course, 
have some books listed under it. To put this another way, we may surmise 
that nonhbrary students actually find the best material on a subject about a 
third of the time that they think they have found the best material {-20%/ 
60%). Even library students actually find the best material only a little over 
half the time that they think they have on the first try. 30 

Bates concludes that, with automation, it may prove possible to de- 
velop some more redundant rather than specific forms of subject ac- 
cess. Such systems will lead catalog users to appropriate listings of ma- 
terials. At the present time, it is likely that this is accomplished only 
through browsing or through the collocation of related headings in 
the catalog. 

These findings on subject catalog use are far from conclusive, how- 
ever. There are two other questions that need to be resolved before 
we can define the types of subject access that are important for users. 
These questions pertain to the choice of subject entries for a given 
publication and to the choice of a name and form of name for that 
subject entry. There is a large body of literature pertaining to each of 
these questions but there are no studies that relate our knowledge of 
the one problem to our knowledge of the other. 

Thus, several studies report upon the relevance of various docu- 
ments to given queries and, by inference, on the relevance of the 
terms that retrieved these documents. Relevance is often assumed to 
mean the sense in which the subject headings and the documents they 
represent are "about" a given topic. Thus, the choice of a subject 
entry is determined by knowledge of what the work is about. But this 
is somewhat vague. In a recent review Saracevic has identified several 
more precise (and varying) definitions.* 1 Some years ago Wilson iden- 
tified two different meanings of relevance, and most discussions of the 
term can be grouped approximately with one of these two meanings. 
He used the word relevance to indicate "aboutness" and utility to indi- 
cate the ability of a document to resolve a problem. 32 

Existing systems of bibliographic access are inadequate for identify- 
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ing the utility of works because indexers have been unable to predict 
all of the uses for any given work. What is needed is a system that 
combines a knowledge of the subject and its literature with the ability 
to relate this knowledge to the problems defined by specific scholars. 
At least four different methods have been proposed for implementing 
such a system and none of these methods have been fully evaluated. 
Cooper has proposed a theory of gedanken indexing that is based on 
the assumption that indexers can identify the utility of a text. 33 He 
admits that experimental studies will be needed in order to provide 
gedanken indexers with necessary data on which to base their choices. 
Others have assumed that only individual scholars can judge the udl- 
ity of a text for their problems. If so, we will need systems that in- 
clude more of those fields that facilitate evaluation and selection — 
especially abstracts and summaries. 3 " Wilson, however, thought that 
extremely able subject experts (or "bibliographic consultants," as he 
called them) could often perform this task, and this is a widespread 
opinion. White, for exam pie, recommends that academic libraries 
provide specialized reference services for research— perhaps assigning 
one librarian subject specialist to each department of a university. 35 
Possibly, an automated system that could scan printed texts knowl- 
edgeably would do as well, but the available research suggests either 
that this will never be possible or that the complexities of such a sys- 
tem are so great that it will not soon be possible, for, in order to 
define a series of algorithms that a machine could use in order to 
interpret text, it would be necessary to define language (or at least 
most occurrences of language) as examples of a definable model — i.e., 
to define language as a deterministic process. 

In one study undertaken joindy at the University of Georgia and 
the University of California, Los Angeles, a series of interviews be- 
tween the users and the reference librarians were analyzed in some 
detail. One purpose of this study was to identify those parts of the 
procedures that could be described formally. Briggs has reported 
specifically on the results at UCLA. An analysis of these results led 
him to the conclusion that 

the interaction between the user and the intermediary is not a linear process, 
despite descriptions to the contrary in the literature. The process is non- 
deterministic and is characterized by the ability of the human intermediary to 
adapt it to the particular needs of the user. 36 

However, the data discussed in this study differ greatly from the data 
discussed in other studies of linguistic behavior. The interviews cov- 
ered a wide subject area and there were no restrictions on the linguis- 
tic structures employed within the interviews. In linguistic studies the 
investigator usually identifies a very narrow range of linguistic be- 
havior and then, through analysis, is able to identify deterministic 
models that account for this particular aspect of linguistic behavior. 
The overwhelming majority of such studies investigate syntactic be- 
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havior, and often the investigator is able to describe the behavior in 
question in terms of some generalized model of syntactic behavior. 
Such generalized models include, for example, the transformational 
models of language first introduced by Chomsky or the depth 
hypothesis of Yngve. 37 ' 38 Thus, for example, in one study I was able 
to describe several characteristics of relative clauses that are predicta- 
ble in character. 39 

A few studies have investigated areas that are more clearly semantic 
in character. One of the early investigators in this area was Ward H. 
Goodenough, an anthropologist, who first studied anthropological lin- 
guistics and then applied some of these methods of linguistic analysis 
to such semantic categories as, for example, those that define kinship 
groups in various cultures. 40 

There are a large number of such studies and each accounts for a 
rather narrow range of linguistic behavior. It is reasonable to suppose 
that some of them could be combined into a larger, more complex 
model that could account for some proportion of linguistic behavior. 
Furthermore, this proportion might be useful in some instances for 
developing models that could be used to scan texts to identify some 
types of information. However, no such model is available at the pres- 
ent time. 

The systems for defining the choice of a subject name and its form 
are usually differentiated on the basis of whether they exemplify con- 
trolled or uncontrolled vocabulary. Systems of controlled vocabulary 
are usually further differentiated into those that name specific subjects 
(such as Library of Congress subject headings) and those that name 
specific subjects that are coextensive with the subject of the work 
(PRECIS, for example). The differences between these types of system 
are well known, hut there are no studies that relate these differences 
to the needs of catalog users. 

Since systems of uncontrolled vocabulary commonly use phrases 
from the titles of works as access points, these systems are equivalent 
in content to the previously mentioned proposals for enriched access 
under titles of works as an aid for known item searches. When used as 
systems for subject access, these systems exemplify two widely known 
weaknesses, but the effect of these weaknesses on user access to mate- 
rials has never been investigated. These two weaknesses were noted by 
Cutter as well as by almost every person who has written on the rela- 
tion between morphology and semantics. 

First, there are those cases in which different combinations of words 
have substantially the same meaning — e.g.. "Church History" and 
"Ecclesiastical History." Second, terms in a specific context often have 
a narrower or even different meaning from that generally assigned to 
the term— e.g., Channings sermon "On a Future Life" in fact dealt 
only with heaven. 41 

It is odd that systems of uncontrolled vocabulary have not been 
more seriously studied, for they are faster and less costly to prepare 
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than other lists. In a recent discussion of this issue it was suggested 
that uncontrolled vocabulary might often be adequate for subject 
searches, since users often seek only one or two items rather than 
everything on the subject: 

Natural language indexing may provide subject control as effective as subject 
control needs to be. Experimental proof is lacking, yet experience tends to 
support tbe belief that many users, perhaps a majority, desire only a few 
documents relevant to their search topics. This being the case, almost any 
search term a user chooses will retrieve something. <z 

In systems of controlled vocabulary, the indexer is required to in- 
troduce all new subject names into an authority list first and then 
extract the needed names from the list. There are two reasons for this 
requirement. First, it ensures that all works on the same topic are 
listed under the same form of subject name, thus fulfilling the gather- 
ing function for subjects in the list. Second, this form of file makes it 
possible to control the existence of cross-references that lead a user 
from one subject name to another related subject. In practice, the 
existence of authority lists has also encouraged the use of obsolete 
terms such as Aeroplanes rather than Airplanes. This unfortunate ef- 
fect is particularly obvious in systems that have been in use for a con- 
siderable period of time, such as Library of Congress subject headings 
(LCSH). 

In direct and specific systems the indexer may assign as many sub- 
ject names as are appropriate to the work as a whole, and these names 
are (supposedly) given in direct and specific form without reference to 
including topics, e.g., Disabled Vehicles on Express Highways. How- 
ever, in LCSH there are many headings such as Chicago— Streets- 
State Street and Thrush (Mouth Disease), where including topics are 
named as either the first or last element of the subject name. 

In a system of coextensive subject names, each subject name repre- 
sents an appropriately defined sequence of terms that names the en- 
tire subject of the work as a whole. In addition, PRECIS incorporates 
a comparatively simple mechanism for producing multiple entries 
under several carefully defined permutations of each subject name. 
This form of permutation is called shunting in order to distinguish it 
from the more routine types of permutations that are characteristic 
of, say, a permuted title index. 

There are no studies that convincingly measure discrepancies be- 
tween direct and coextensive systems of subject analysis in terms of 
their effect on user access. Richmond has reported on a comparison 
between subject names assigned to a group of publications in the 
British National Bibliography (which uses PRECIS for the alphabetical 
index) and on the catalog records produced in Library of Congress. 43 
This study shows that PRECIS headings included many terms that 
were not represented by any of the Library of Congress subject 
names, but it does not show either that these terms could not have 
been represented in LCSH through the use of additional subject head- 
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ings or that the use of such terms would be of added help in subject 
searches — although both possibilities appear reasonable. 

In one study of user preferences in published indexes their prefer- 
ences were related to differences in the character of the subject 
names, but the evidence is not quite conclusive. Seventy-three percent 
of the subscribers to Science Abstracts used Engineering Index frequently 
and 63 percent used British Technology Index frequently. However, only 
13 percent of the subscribers used Engineering Index first, as compared 
with 38 percent who used British Technology Index first. Since the sub- 
ject names in British Technology Index represent a form of coextensive 
subject heading while the subject names in Engineering Index are spe- 
cific, the investigator hypothesized that one reason for turning to 
British Technology Index first was that 

[The subject index names] arc highly precoordinated and this degree of spec- 
ificity results in only a few entries beneath each heading. Quick reference can 
be made to each heading. . . . Engineering Index, in which an exhaustive 
search can be more satisfactorily carried out, is used as a second choice. In 
Engineering Index broader subject headings encompass more documents and 
the abstracts provide greater descriptive detail on which relevance may be 
assessed. 44 

However, the tables in this study also show that the users considered 
Engineering Index to be not only more exhaustive and more accurate 
but also far less current than British Technology Index. This factor could 
well account for the reported differences in use of the two indexes 
without any reference to the character of the subject names. 

Thus, in summary, it appears that while we know a great deal about 
specific aspects of the problem of bibliographic access to publications, 
we do not have a fully developed theory that would define the alter- 
native choices and, as a consequence, there are no studies that relate 
these choices to the various, often unrecognized, types of questions 
that the user asks. We know some of the functions of a bibliographic 
list and we know something about user behavior in relation to some of 
these functions. We know some different modes for the organization 
of bibliographic information but we do not know how these different 
modes relate to user needs. For systems in which organization is de- 
fined by the use of terms, we know some alternative choices for entry 
and some alternative choices for names and forms of names. Fur- 
thermore, we know something about the way in which users consult 
such lists, but we do not know the relationship between these various 
choices for entry, name, and form of name on the one hand and user 
needs on the other. What we need is an overall theory that would en- 
able us to define relationships between the findings of various studies. 
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REVISION OF ANSI STANDARD 
FOR LIBRARY MATERIALS PRICE INDEXES 



The American National Standards Committee Z39 Subcommittee I: Price In- 
dexes for Library Materials has been formed to revise the existing standard 
Z39.20, adopted in 1974. The members of the subcommittee are Jeffrey 
Gardner, Association of Research Libraries; Robert C. Sullivan, Library of 
Congress; and Sally Williams, Harvard College Library. The subcommittee is 
now seeking suggestions from the library community. Indexes based upon the 
current ANSI standards are formulated by the ALA Library Materials Price 
Index Committee, a committee of the Resources Section, RTSD, and pub- 
lished annually in the Bowker Annual of Library and Book Trade Information. If 
you have used price indexes in the past with less than satisfactory results, now 
is the time to make recommendations for improvements. Send your comments 
to Fred C. Lynden, Chair, ANSI Subcommittee I, Rockefeller Library, Brown 
University, Providence, RI 02912. 
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This paper evaluates data gathered in the seventh edition of the Directory of 
Library Reprographic Services (1978) in terms of the kinds of institutions 
listed and the types of reprographic services offered. It also reviews some issues 
of administrative involvement in library reprographic services raised by other 
studies. 



Introductory Remarks 

The importance of reprography as a copying and duplicating ser- 
vice to the library user and staff is generally well recognized, and 
photoduplicating units are now permanently established in many 
American libraries. Although much has been written about the proce- 
dures and organization of reprographic services in individual libraries, 
relatively little is currently available about the general pattern evolving 
from the continuously expanding applications of this technology. 

An overview of such services and processes may be of value to li- 
brary administrators and to the supervisors of reprographic units. 
Managers may be interested in the assessment of the relative impor- 
tance of different aspects of reprography, and they may wish to re- 
view various scales of charges for those services as adopted by other 
libraries. The reprographic specialists may consider using such a 
summary as a model for comparison with other institutions. They may 
also want to use the present analysis as supportive data in recom- 
mending modifications of their own operations. 

This paper attempts to identify some characteristics of reprographic 
services primarily by reviewing information received from the 481 
American institutions listed in the seventh edition of the Directory of 

"This is a condensed and considerably revised version of a paper entitled "Emerging 
Profile of Reprographic Services in American Libraries," published as a microfiche sup- 
plement to the seventh edition of the Directory of Library Reprographic Services. 

Manuscript received August 1978; accepted for publication June 1979. 
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Library Reprographic Services, 1 referred to in this paper as the Directory , 
and by interpreting data of a small study on administrative issues in 
reprography conducted by the author in 1977. 

The study consisted of a questionnaire forwarded to fifty specialists 
in library reprography requesting selected information about repro- 
graphic activities in their institutions. Although only twelve question- 
naires were returned, the answers, considered in terms of the study by 
Boone in 1964, 2 offer additional reinforcement of the pattern of ser- 
vices that emerges from the data published in the Directory. 

The types of material duplicated in libraries are diversified. Re- 
prography is used in duplicating catalog cards, in reproducing missing 
pages from volumes in the collection, and in providing copied mate- 
rial for interlibrary loan requests. Other services include duplication 
of various bibliographies, lists of holdings, administrative documents, 
correspondence, and procedures. 

Reprographic Services in the United States 

The current edition of the Directory is most probably the largest 
available single compilation of reprographic services. Although 
worldwide in scope, the Directory contains 484 U.S. entries (more than 
81 percent of all the entries in this edition), and the data listed in it 
represent the kinds of services most often found in American librar- 
ies.* The distribution of services in the Directory is listed in table 1, 
which presents figures on the availability of various reprographic ser- 
vices in the 481 libraries of the United States listed in the Directory. 

The distribution of the 481 libraries by type is shown in table 2. 
These libraries are located throughout the fifty states and three 
territories. 

Analysis of the geographical distribution of libraries offering ser- 
vices, presented in table 3, shows the highest concentration of institu- 
tions offering reprographic services to be in the northeastern and the 
lowest to be in the northwestern United States, with almost 30 percent 
in the central part of the country. 

On the whole, it seems that the dispersion of the coverage is satis- 
factory, providing a good base f or possible development of regional 
reprographic centers at some time in the future. 

In the following sections, individual types of reprographic services 
are discussed in the order of their listing in the Directory. 

Electrostatic Copies. Table 4 presents figures on the costs charged and 
time required f or producing direct copies from printed documents by 
xerography or electrofax. 

As indicated in table 4, a large majority of libraries charge between 
five cents and twenty-five cents per electrostatic exposure. Within this 
range, more than 63 percent charge ten cents per exposure, close to 

*A11 tabulations in this paper exclude data from three libraries received after this 
study was completed. 
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20 percent fifteen cents per exposure, and slightly more than 5 per- 
cent list twenty-five cents per page copied. Each of the other charges, 
five cents and twenty cents, was listed by fewer than 5 percent of all 
reporting libraries. 

TABLE 1 
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Microfilm 


170 


35.3 


191 


39.7 


1 OA 

120 




Positive/Negative 














Microform 


107 


Zi.l 


ii 1 


A*l 9 
1l .£ 


11 i 




Hard Copy 


275 


57.2 


1 10 


22.9 


9o 


iy.y 


Locally Gener- 














ated Com- 














puterized 












76.7 


Tools 


112 


23.3 






369 


Others* 


135 


28.1 






346 


71.9 


Interlibrary Loan Services: 












Original Dis- 














sertations 














Lent 


249 


51.8 


129 


26.8 


103 


21.4 


Filmed by 














Xerox for 














Purchase 


198 


41.2 


155 


32.2 


128 


26.6 


Filmed Locally 














for Purchase 


98 


20.4 


209 


43.4 


174 


36.2 


Serials Services 


96 


20.0 


247 


51.3 


138 


28.7 


'Includes such services as slides, color prints, etc. See table 1 1. 










TABLE 2 










Libraries Offering Services by Type 












Reporting Institutions 




Type of Institution 




Number 




Percent 




Universities 






271 




56.3 




Colleges 






54 




11.2 




State Libraries 






36 




7.5 




Public Libraries 






30 




6.2 




Historical Societies 






25 




5.2 




Others 






65 




13.5 




Total 






481 




100.0 
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TABLE 3 



Geographic Distribution of Reprographic Services 





Number of 


Percent of 


Area* 


Libraries 


Libraries 


Northwest 


22 


4.6 


North Central 


76 


15.8 


Northeast 


178 


37.0 


Southwest 


49 


10.2 


South Central 


76 


15.8 


Southeast 


71 


14.8 


Alaska/Hawaii 


6 


1.2 


Territories 


3 


0.6 


Total 


481 


100.0 



'Stales were classified in the following groups; 
Northwest: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming; 

North Central: Illinois, Indiana. Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin; 

Northeast; Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire. New jersey. New York, Ohio. Pennsylvania, Rhode Isiand, 
Vermont; 

Southwest: Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah; 

South Central: Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, 

Southeast: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 



TABLE 4 

Cost of Electrostatic Duplications 



Cost of Duplication Minimum Charge Completion Time 

Cost Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

per of of Minimum of of Completion of of 

Exposure Libraries Libraries Charge Libraries Libraries Time Libraries Libraries 



Free 


5 


1.2 


None 


19 


8.1 


1 Day 


68 


16.9 


50-250 


394 


94.0 


50-900 


7 


3.0 


1-30 Days* 


67 


16.7 


300-500 


12 


2.9 


$1 


94 


40.0 


2 Days 


68 


16.9 


Over 500 


8 


1.9 


$l-$2 


32 


13.6 


2-10 Days* 


32 


8.0 








$2 


29 


12.3 


3 Days 


66 


16.4 








$2-$3 
$3 


12 


5.1 


More than 












19 


8.1 


3 Days 


101 


25.1 








Over $3 


23 


9.8 








Total 


419 


100.0 


Total 


235 


100.0 


Total 


402 


100.0 



*Various completion times reported within indicated ranges. 



More than half of all institutions indicated that they need no more 
than three days to complete orders for electrostatic copies. The 
longest time needed was thirty days, reported by less than one-fourth 
of 1 percent of all institutions. 

Slightly less than half of the libraries supplied information on the 
minimum charges required for each electrostatic request. More than 
half of the responding libraries reported a charge of no more than 
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$1, with only a few requiring no minimum. Within the range of $1.00 
to $2.00 minimum charges, the figure most frequently listed was 
$1.50. Less than 1 percent of the institutions were using outside con- 
tractors to provide electrostatic duplications. 

Photographic Prints. This service consists of the conventional, 
continuous-tone photographic contact and enlargement prints, using 
silver bromide and halide processes. The service is usually offered by 
large reprographic laboratories only, and it is requested for special 
purposes such as publicity and illustrations for publication. 

Only 10 percent of the participating libraries reported photographic 
print services. The majority of those institutions charged between one 
dollar and ten dollars per print (see table 5), the most frequent charge 
being three dollars, listed by 10.2 percent of the reporting libraries. 
The size of the enlargement was the major factor in determining the 
charges of the photographs. Among the institutions not reporting 
their charges, 17.4 percent will quote prices on request and 10.4 per- 
cent will use outside contractors, while almost half of the libraries re- 
ported no services (44 percent). 

Time required for the completion of an order varies from one day 
(indicated by 5 percent of the reporting libraries) to fifty days (re- 
ported by one library). Most libraries will complete an order within 
fourteen days. One-third of the libraries also required minimum 
charges ranging from one dollar to eighteen dollars, with minimum 
charges of two dollars, four dollars, and five dollars distributed evenly 
among half of all laboratories. 

Microfilms: Positive and Negative. In most cases, this service is pro- 
vided on roll film, stored on reels. The most frequently used film in 
this country is 35mm wide, unperforated, with frame size of 1^4 
inches by ll'/3 inches. Occasionally, laboratories may also offer 16mm 
or 70mm film. The reduction ratio may vary with orders or laborato- 
ries. 

Since 1967, the Library Materials Price Index Committee of the Re- 
sources Section, Resources and Technical Services Division of the 
American Library Association, has been sponsoring a compilation of 
the microform rates indexes based on rates listed in the correspond- 
ing editions of the Directory. The most recent index for negative and 
positive microfilm rates, based on the sixth edition of the Directory 



TABLE 5 
Cost of Photographic Prints 





Reporting Institutions 


Costs 


Number 


Percent 


Less than $1 


14 


28.6 


$1-110 


31 


63.3 


More than $10 


4 


8.1 


Total 


49 


100.0 
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(1976), was prepared by Imre T. Jarmy. 3 The study indicates that the 
index value for negative microfilm rate increased by 17.3 percent for 
the period between 1972 and 1975, while the index value for the posi- 
tive microfilm rate increased by 36.5 percent for the same period. 

35mm Negative Film. Among the laboratories reporting charges for 
this service (see table 6), the most frequendy listed is a ten-cent charge 
per exposure (30 percent of all reporting units). A few libraries 
quoted charges per 100 feet, ranging from $7.05 to $18.00. However, 
no two libraries within this range used the same pricing scale; an in- 
significant number of institutions listed the prices per one foot rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $1.50. More than half of all the reporting institu- 
tions needed from ten to ninety days to complete the order, 14 per- 
cent reporting thirty days. The completion time most often mentioned 
was, however, a two-day period, listed by 12 percent of all libraries. 
Two-thirds of the institutions also required a minimum charge with 
each order. This charge ranged from $1.00 required by one-fifth of 
the libraries to a $20.00 charge by one library. Of the participating 
laboratories, 14.3 percent will provide quotations on request and 8.3 
percent will use an outside contractor, while 37.4 percent of all institu- 
tions listed in the Directory reported no services. 

35mm Positive Film. Only 17 percent of participating institutions 
reported prices for copying on a 35mm positive film (see table 7). Al- 
most half of those institutions charged less than ten cents per foot. 
The single highest charge of ten cents per foot was reported by al- 
most one-fourth of all libraries quoting the charges. Close to 40 per- 
cent of libraries reported no service, while one-fourth failed to answer 
this question. 

Time needed to complete the orders ranged from 1 day to 180 days 
per order, with 12 percent of laboratories listing 30 days. Close to 57 
percent of the libraries required a minimum deposit from one dollar 
to twenty-three dollars. Nearly 4 percent of the participants required 
no minimum. Fifteen percent of the institutions will provide price lists 

TABLE 6 

Microfilm (35mm, Negative) Services 



Reporting Reporting 
Institutions Completion Institutions 
Costs Number Percent Time Number Percent 



Less than 50 






Less than 






per Exposure 


8 


8.0 


2 Days 


10 


9.9 


50 


14 


14.0 


2 Days 


12 


11.9 


5(2-9(2 


27 


27.0 


2-10 Days 


23 


22.8 


100 


30 


30.0 


More than 
10 Days 


56 


55.4 


100-250 


21 


21.0 








Total 


100 


100.0 


Total 


101 


100.0 
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TABLE 7 
Microfilm (35mm, Positive) Services 



i_*osts 


Reporting 
Institutions 
Number Percent 


Completion 


Reporting 
Institutions 
Number Percent 


10-100 


39 


47.5 


Less than 












2 Days 


11 


13.3 


120-250 


19 


23.2 


2 Days 


8 


9.6 


$2-$ 12 


15 


18.3 


2-10 Da#s 


21 


25.3 


Over $12 


9 


11.0 


More than 












10 Days 


43 


51.8 


Total 


82 


100.0 


Total 


83 


100.0 



on request, 10 percent will use outside contractors, and close to 40 
percent reported no services, with 25 percent not answering this item 
of the questionnaire. 

Microfiche: Positive and Negative. Forty-five percent of the libraries 
reported no microfiche services; 30.6 percent failed to answer the 
item on the questionnaire; 11.6 percent offered the service, charging 
for it from five cents to three dollars per fiche {see table 8), The 
largest single group of laboratories listed ten cents per fiche (5.4 per- 
cent); 3.1 percent of the laboratories charged twenty-five cents per 
fiche. 

Most libraries report that they will complete an order within one to 
two days (54 percent of the institutions); 41.3 percent require from 
two to ten days. Minimum charges were listed by 19 percent of the 
libraries, ranging from sixty cents to five dollars per service, the 
majority asking for one dollar minimum only. 

Microform Hard Copy. This is an eye-legible copy of the document 
reproduced from any microformat by using a reader printer. The size 
of the copies varies depending on the equipment used, and the copies 
can be processed by a number of different methods. The most popu- 
lar methods are stabilization and electrofax. 

Nearly half of all the reporting libraries (48.8 percent) offered mi- 
croform hard copies. The price most frequently charged was ten cents 
per copy (see table 9). Close to 8 percent of the laboratories will fur- 



TABLE 8 

Cost of Microfiche (Positive/Negative) 





Reporting Institutions 


Costs 


Number 


Percent 


Free 


2 


3.0 


Less than 100 


4 


6.0 


100-250 


55 


83.4 


Over 250 


5 


7.6 


Total 


66 


100.0 
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TABLE 9 
Microform Hard Copy Services 



Reporting Reporting Reporting 

Institutions Completion Institutions Minimum Institutions 
Cos' Number Percent Time Nu mber Percent Charge Number Percent 





98 


42.1 


1 Day 


32 


15.4 


None 


15 


13.8 


150 


63 


27.0 


1-2 Days 


23 


11.1 


$1.00 


38 


34.9 


200 


23 


9.9 


2 Days 


30 


14.4 


$1.50 


11 


10.0 


250 


23 


9.9 


3 Days 


37 


17.8 


$2.00 


12 


11.0 


All Others 










All Others 






(50-$ 1.25) 


26 


11.1 


5 Days 


14 


6.7 


(up to $5) 


33 


30.3 








All Others 
















(1-25 Days) 


72 


34.6 








Total 


233 


100.0 


Total 


208 


100.0 


Total 


109 


100,0 



nish a price list on request. Only six-tenths of 1 percent will use an 
outside contractor. Almost 23 percent of the libraries reported no ser- 
vice and 20 percent left the question blank. 

The amount of time most often needed for the completion of or- 
ders was three days; almost as frequently listed were two-day and 
one-day periods. Nearly half of the laboratories require a minimum 
charge per order; the minimum most frequendy asked is a one-dollar 
charge, reported by 34.9 percent of the institutions. 

Locally Generated Computerized Tools. Of a total of 112 services re- 
ported, 65.2 percent were local lists of serials holdings (see table 10). 
Only a few institutions listed prices for the copies of these products, 
ranging from $6.50 to $30.00 per list. 

Other reported lists include union lists of serials and monographic 
holdings, indexes of newspapers, COM catalogs of books, computer- 
produced tide catalogs of A-V material arranged by keyword, and var- 
ious current awareness lists. 

Other Services. This catchall category provides for services not listed 
separately. Of the institutions, 28.1 percent answered this question. 
Among the libraries itemizing these services, 20.7 percent provided 
for making slides, 14.8 percent for color transparencies (see table 11). 



TABLE 10 

Locally Generated Computerized Tools 



Services Reported 


Reporting Institutions 
Number Percent 


Serials Lists of Holdings 


23 


20.5 


On Microfiche 


21 


18.8 


Printouts 


19 


17.0 


Periodicals Only 


10 


8.9 


AV Lists of Holdings 


4 


3.6 


Special Indexes 


8 


7.1 


Others 


27 


24.1 


Total 


112 


100.0 
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TABLE 1 1 
Other Reprographic Services 



Services Reported 



Reporting Institutions 



Number Percent 



Slides 



28 20.7 

20 14.8 

17 12.6 

14 10.4 

23 17.0 

33 24.5 

135 100.0 



Color Transparencies 
Photostatic Reprography 
Copyflo 

Special Photographic Services 



Others 
Total 



Other services reported by a much smaller number of laboratories in- 
clude enlargements, fiche duplication, diazo and kalvar processes, and 
tape duplication. Prices for these services vary from 25 cents to 
$10.00, with only a few libraries requesting a minimum charge, rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $25.00 per order. 

Additional information was offered on request by 10.2 percent, and 
3.8 percent reported using outside contractors. 

Minimum Charges (Administrative). These charges are usually estab- 
lished in order to reimburse for various administrative costs such as 
bibliographic search and retrieval of material for reproduction. A dis- 
tinction is made between the charges per item listed with individual 
types of services and the minimum charge per order discussed in this 
section (see table 12). However, the two categories of charges are not 
mutually exclusive. Some institutions may levy a minimum charge per 
either of the two categories; other institutions may include both 
categories, or none. 

Such charges were reported by 67.4 percent of the libraries. It was 
stated by 46.0 percent that they have no minimum charge per order; 
17.0 percent asked for one dollar, and 7.1 percent charged two dol- 
lars minimum. 

Additional Charges. These charges usually cover services costs for 



TABLE 12 
Minimum Charge per Order 



Minim um Charge 



Reporting Institutions 



Number Percent 



$1.00 
$1.50 
$2.00 
$3.00 
$5.00 



55 17.0 

17 5.2 

23 7.1 

11 3.4 

8 2.5 

149 46.0 

61 18.8 

324 100.0 



None 

Others (up to $15) 
Total 
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preparatory work done before reprographic services are begun. They 
also include special handling and additional mailing charges required 
for different sizes, weights, and insurance for the shipment. 

Of the participating libraries, 61.1 percent either did not have 
additional charges (30.3 percent) or left the questionnaire unanswered 
(30.8 percent). The additional charge most frequendy quoted was the 
actual postage cost. 

Interhbrary Loan Information. Serials. Of the participating institutions, 
28.7 percent did not answer this question and 51.3 percent answered 
it by indicating "not applicable," presumably implying that the institu- 
tion does not lend serials. Among the libraries answering the question 
(see table 13), 67.3 percent answered unequivocally that they do not 
lend serials. Only 28 percent offered the service, 21.9 percent of them 
with reservations. Most will lend the periodical if the requested article 
contains more than twenty pages. It is assumed that for articles of 
fewer than twenty pages, the borrowing institution should request re- 
production of the pages in lieu of borrowing the whole volume. 

Dissertations. This information relates to the availability of disserta- 
tions and other types of scholarly publications accepted by the report- 
ing institutions in partial fulfillment of the requirements for doctoral 
degrees, and in some cases master's degrees. The documents available 
for loan may be either hard copy or microform produced by the 
institution or by University Microfilms, Inc. (table 14). 

Half of the participating libraries (51.8 percent) reported the 



< of original dissertations completed after a given date, in 




TABLE 13 



I N TERLI BRAR Y LOAN SERVICES FOR SERIALS 



Status of 
Serials Lending 



Reporting Institutions 



Number Percent 



Lent All 

Lent with Restrictions 
Usually Not Lent 
Never Lent 



Total 



21 6.1 

75 21.9 

16 4.7 

231 67.3 

343 100.0 



TABLE 14 



INTERLIBRARY LOAN SERVICES FOR DISSERTATIONS 



Dissertations University Microfilms Filmed Locally 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Original Filmed by Xerox 



Status of 
Service 



Available 
Not Available 
Not Stated 
Total 



249 51.8 198 41.2 98 20.4 

129 26.8 155 32.2 209 43.4 

103 21.4 128 26.6 174 36.2 

481 100.0 481 100.0 481 100.0 
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most cases between 1955 and 1960, with the oldest being 1880. Copies 
of dissertations available from University Microfilms, Inc., were re- 
ported by 41.2 percent, most of them dated since 1950 or 1965, with 
the earliest dissertation microfilmed by University Microfilms, Inc., 
written in 1930. Only one-fifth of the participating libraries (20.4 per- 
cent) reported dissertations filmed locally, most for the period be- 
tween 1930 and 1965. No library reported in-house microfilming of 
dissertations dated after 1965. A few libraries also listed master's the- 
ses as available. It is known, although not reported in the Directory, 
that some large university reprographic departments do microfilm 
post- 1965 dissertations. 

Processing of Requests. The interlibrary loan department is the admin- 
istrative unit of the library most frequently accepting orders for re- 
prographic services (table 15). 

TABLE 15 

Departments Accepting Orders 
for Reprographic Services 



Reporting Institutions 
Department Accepting Orders Number Percent 



Interlibrary Loans 


208 


43.2 


Reprography 


31 


6.5 


Reference 


21 


4.4 


Others 


41 


8.5 


Not Specified 


180 


37.4 


Total 


481 


100.0 



Slightly more than one-third of all institutions do not include any 
departmental subdivision in their addresses, thus suggesting that no 
one department is responsible for coordination of reprographic activi- 
ties in these libraries. Most of these are small institutions. Only 6.5 
percent of all libraries provide for a direct service offered by separate 
reprographic units. 

It is interesting to note that almost half of all the institutions will 
accept orders through TWX, and more than two-thirds of all libraries 
listed their National Union Catalog code numbers. 

Administration of Library Reprographic Services 

As noted earlier, the issue of administrative involvement in repro- 
graphic activities was discussed at length by Samuel Boone in a 1964 
study that analyzed the state of the art in American libraries and, with 
minor updating, seems to be still applicable to present operations. A 
pilot project on a similar subject conducted in 1977, although too 
small to provide statistically significant data, offers some reinforce- 
ment to Boone's thesis. Hence, a brief review of some of his findings 
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may serve as a good historical background for the description of the 
emerging profile of reprographic activities in the United States. 

The initial use of reprography in libraries is traced by Boone to the 
year 1910, when Amandus Johnson, the director of the American 
Swedish Historical Museum, employed a standard camera for photo- 
graphing documents in Europe. 4 In 1912, the Library of Congress in- 
stalled its first Photostat camera, while Princeton, in 1913, was the first 
American university library offering photographic services to library 
users. It took a quarter of a century to establish the first separate 
photographic department (at the University of Chicago in 1938) and 
still another quarter of a century to install the Xerox 914 in libraries 
(1960). 

Boone's study is based on information gathered from forty-five 
American libraries. In the discussion of data, he frequently refers to 
other works, among them Fussler's important book Photographic Repro- 
duction for Libraries. 5 These studies, together with Boone's own essay, 
provide a framework for relating the data obtained in the current Di- 
rectory to the trends analyzed more fully in the above publications. 

Scope. Boone defines the scope of reprographic services in terms of 
six major functions: (1) as a service to local scholars primarily to pro- 
vide them with copies of the documents, often a substitute for their 
note-taking activities; (2) as similar services provided to distant 
scholars by copying serials and monographs requested through inter- 
library loan; (3) as internal services for the local acquisition and pres- 
ervation needs of the library; (4) as major special projects such as 
microfilming long sets of periodicals; (5) as special services; and (6) 
nonlibrary projects such as production of slides for class instruction or 
conventional photographs made for various publication purposes. 6 

Returns from the 1977 study suggest that half of all reprographic 
services are performed in response to a local library patron request; 
some 30 percent of reported copying is done for internal library 
needs such as the production of catalog cards and provision of dupli- 
cates for missing pages. Around 20 percent of reprographic work is in 
response to interlibrary loan requests. The largest number of electro- 
static copies reported for one year was 1,707,000; one-third of the li- 
braries in the study reported more than 1,000,000 exposures each. 

Most microfilming was done for internal purposes. Almost all librar- 
ies offer microform hard copies; the highest number of exposures re- 
ported was 26,000 copies, and half of the libraries provided more 
than 10,000 copies per year. Only a few laboratories have photo- 
graphic units serving library patrons and internal needs more or less 
evenly. Some 40 percent of the participating libraries have arrange- 
ments for the in-house reproduction of catalog cards. One library 
reported a heavy public use of coin-operated duplicating machines. 

Personnel. In 1964, Boone stated that "the organization of the vari- 
ous library photographic services ... is so varied that any attempt to 
show clearly defined patterns or to draw generalizations is practically 
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impossible. " 7 The situation is much the same today, and for similar 
reasons. The composition of the staff of a reprographic unit is deter- 
mined by factors such as the size and types of operations, equipment 
use, and budget allocation. Thus, the staff may consist of only a few 
part-time students performing simple photocopying operations, or it 
may include a large number of full-time, highly skilled people for 
sophisticated, high- volume reprographic operations. Boone identified 
only fourteen independent photoreprographic units. Other libraries 
organized photoduplicaiion as a section of other departments; in six 
libraries, the units were supervised directly by the librarian, and four 
institutions were offering reprographic services by using outside con- 
tractors. 

The 1977 study reveals that one-third of the participating libraries 
had one librarian in charge of the operation with an annual salary 
ranging from $14,000 to $17,000. This range does not include sig- 
nificantly higher salaries paid to the heads of larger reprographic de- 
partments. All institutions employ full-time paraprofessional and cler- 
ical help, with the largest department having two paraprofessionals 
and seven clerks in addition to the librarian head of the department. 
The salaries of the supporting staff ranged from a high of $12,000 
for a paraprofessional to a low of $6,000 for a clerical position. The 
average number of students employed was 2.5 FTE with wages of 
$2.30 to $2.70 per hour. 

Financial Support for Reprographic Operations. Boone summarized the 
status of the financial background of reprography by quoting one of 
his correspondents, Allen B. Veaner: "Photoreproduction is an area of 
conflicting claims, widely varying administrative practices, and many 
unrealistic attitudes, particularly in matters of cost-accounting and the 
permanence of the photocopies." 8 The difficulties alluded to in this 
quote include a lack of clear definition of the concept of self-support 
expected from some reprographic operations. Pointing out the "lack 
of uniformity in pricing schedules" among the libraries, Boone stated 
that {a) "there is an average to which most of them cling" and that (b) 
"this average is probably not based on the actual costs of providing 
the service, but rather on the experiences of other institutions." 9 The 
data from the 1977 study and those published in the seventh edition 
of the Directory seem to substantiate the above two hypotheses. The re- 
cent study illustrates a similar situation. Although most participants 
did not answer the question referring to the budget of reprographic 
units, some reported that their reprographic operations were either 
self-supportive or financed in part by special funds. None, however, 
elaborated these claims. The budget of the reporting libraries' repro- 
graphic operations constituted less than 1 percent of the total library 
budget. Approximately half of that allocation was for salaries; 35 per- 
cent was allocated for the purchase and maintenance of equipment, 
and the rest was used for supplies. The number of reporting libraries 
was, unfortunately, so small that no definite pattern could be detected. 
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Interlibrary Loan Services. Boone maintains that the introduction of 
xerography to libraries has dramatically reduced the amount of inter- 
library borrowing of original material, significandy increasing the de- 
mand for photoduph'caUon services. He further points out that most 
of the in-house reproduction consists of short runs of duplication, 
which are not attractive to the commercial outfits primarily because of 
the cost of locating and retrieving such material and the dispropor- 
tionately high cost of bookkeeping involved. Hence, he stresses the 
need for uniformity in loan policies and the urgency to simplify pro- 
cedures in interlibrary transactions. 10 These problems were not solved 
in 1964 and are still not solved today. 

The 1977 study reinforces the impressions of heavy use of reprog- 
raphy among interlibrary loan transactions, while the entries in the 
Directory clearly show the lack of standardization in price schedules. 
Among the participants in the study, the annual average number of 
reprographic requests amounts to some 5,000 copies in large univer- 
sity operations and 500 copies in smaller institutions. 

Conclusion 

Based on the data reported in the Directory, electrostatic duplications 
are the most frequently provided reprographic services in U.S. librar- 
ies, with microform reproductions running second. Roughly one- 
fourth of all institutions also list other services. 

In spite of the wide range of charges for each service offered by the 
participants, there is an evident preference to follow charge scales 
adopted by other institutions. For example, almost 78 percent of 
libraries charge either fifteen cents or twenty-five cents per electrostat- 
ic copy. 

Although the pattern of administrative organization of reprographic 
services needs further study, there is enough evidence to suggest that 
reprography will remain an important service in many libraries. Its 
nature and purpose will keep changing at the rate paralleling the rate 
of change in reprographic technology. 

However, one may only speculate about the extent of the future 
role of reprography in the library. It may be that with the present 
trend in teaching techniques, which de-emphasize the textbook ap- 
proach in preference to independent, often specialized reading, the 
demand for copying selected material will increase. Furthermore, the 
more efficient and less expensive fiche-to-fiche or film-to-film copying 
processes and equipment may replace the cumbersome circulation of 
original microforms; and still farther into the future, computer- 
produced books may eventually be filmed for storage and copied for 
circulation purposes. Assuming a satisfactory resolution of copyright, 
reprography may become the mainstay of regional depository and 
lending centers, a form of interlibrary cooperation that will most 
probably increase in volume within the next few decades. And to 
stretch this near science fiction conjecture a step further, at some time 
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retrieval systems will provide not only citations to the course material 
but also copies of the works cited. The technology for such services 
already exists and was tested in the early 1970s. 

So, it may be that the reprographic function will be elevated to a 
major library responsibility as one of the methods of acquiring, stor- 
ing, locating, and interpreting materials in library collections. 
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Demise of a Classified Catalogue: 
Victim of Progress? 



Joan E. Mount 
Head, Reference and Circulation Departments 
Laurentian University Library 
Sudbury, Ontario 



The classified catalogue at Laurentian University in Sudbury, Ontario, has 
been closed despite its unique contribution to bilingual access (English! 
French). An alphabetic English subject catalogue covering material in English 
and other languages exclusive of French and a separate French subject 
catalogue for French material now cover monographs received since 1975. 
Internal maintenance problems and the attempt to provide equivalent access in 
two languages, plus the pressure to standardize when joining a cooperative 
cataloguing system, led to the demise of the classified catalogue, its inherent 
strength in a bilingual situation notwithstanding. 



IN JUNE 1975 Laurentian University Library followed the path of 
Boston University and the National Library of Canada.* It decided 
to close its classified catalogue, and in doing so to end one library's 
innovative response to the problem of bilingual retrieval. 

The past thirteen years had seen stalwart efforts to provide a bilin- 
gual classified catalogue. The catalogue consisted of two sections: (1) a 
bilingual index with interfiled French subject headings established by 
l'Universite Laval (Quebec, Canada) and English headings from the 
Library of Congress and (2) a shelflist referenced by this index. This 
shelflist did not entail any translation, and the combination provided 
equivalent access in the two languages via a heading inserted in each 
language upon initial receipt of material in either one. Despite the ad- 
vantages described in an earlier article, 1 it was agreed in 1975 that the 

'Boston University closed its classified catalogue in July 1972; the National Library of 
Canada, in December 1974. 
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present shortcomings of the classified catalogue plus certain inherent 
weaknesses, combined with the cost savings anticipated through par- 
ticipation in a cooperative cataloguing project, warranted a difficult 
decision. Henceforward the classified catalogue would be replaced by 
conventional English and French catalogues, both in the traditional 
alphabetic style. 

What was the thinking that produced this decision to abandon the 
classified catalogue? A number of factors coalesced. There were inter- 
nal difficulties, the first of these being the turn -around time to pro- 
duce the index. A new index heading required approximately one 
week and additions to existent cards a minimum of one to three 
weeks. The latter operation required the index clerk to withdraw 
index cards (French and English equivalents) from both the public 
index catalogue(s) and the master index in the Cataloguing Depart- 
ment. No temporary cards replaced these withdrawn cards, since it 
had been decided that the library could ill afford the required time 
outlay. In the absence of such a measure, fallout struck both the 
cataloguing and public service orbits. Cataloguers checking the de- 
partment's index in the interval sometimes assumed that no such 
card(s) had been made and therefore instructed that the heading be 
typed anew and, even more onerous, proceeded to translate it again. 
This pitfall inevitably created duplication and inconsistency of head- 
ings, class numbers, and translations. During the same interval, users 
of the public catalogue(s) could not find headings in some cases lo- 
cated a week before. Users and even staff often assumed that head- 
ings had never existed and questioned such omissions. 

When subheadings were being added to those already listed, a prob- 
lem lay in the necessity of retyping to retain alphabetical sequence 
among these subheadings. The problem of transcribing alphanumeric 
classification numbers was compounded by the danger of mixing En- 
glish and French subheadings, since each operation entailed lockstep 
changes to paired headings. Vigilant and time-consuming effort on 
the part of both typist and proofreader was essential. Unfortunately 
errors crept in. 

A parallel problem was the recurrent need to revise subject head- 
ings to match LC/Laval revisions. Again cards had to be withdrawn 
and new ones typed and filed. In the case of scientific headings no 
fewer than two public catalogues were involved — the union catalogue 
and the science library catalogue — requiring, therefore, a total of 
three withdrawals and insertions per language. 

In connection with new headings a problem peculiar to the bilingual 
nature of the index surfaced repeatedly. A lengthy delay factor 
stemmed from the difficulty of establishing French equivalents for 
new English headings. There was often a time lag before a French equiv- 
alent appeared in the Universite Laval Library's Repertoire de Vedettes- 
Matiere, and sometimes none appeared at all. This led in turn either 
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to postponing the inclusion of the English heading until Laval caught 
up or, alternatively, to creating a homemade equivalent that would 
probably necessitate later correction. Also, the bilingual indexing pol- 
icy resulted in apparent conflict. For example, Laval used Ports as a 
French subject heading, where LC used the term Harbors with a 
cross-reference from the English Ports. This understandably proved 
confusing to users. The library was particularly conscious of any esca- 
lation of user confusion, being well aware that already patrons were 
asked to cope with a two-step catalogue plus the added challenge of 
interfiled French and English subject headings that were often similar 
but not identical. 

On balance, while the classified catalogue had been indisputably 
useful in the bilingual context of Lauren tian, the difficulties associated 
with it, some of which were caused by this same bilingual fact, were 
manifold. Unlike the National Library of Canada, by 1975 Lauren tian 
University Library could not say that the "classified catalogue had 
proved to be an efficient retrieval tool." 2 The manual system of index 
production was far too inefficient and costly both in terms of poor 
service to the user and time-consuming tedium for the Cataloguing 
Department. Unfortunately, in-house constraints precluded indexing 
by computer. 

Concurrently with the strenuous soul-searching provoked by the 
problems identified above came the attractive possibility of joining the 
Ontario University Libraries Cooperative Systems Cataloguing Sup- 
port System designed and operated by the University of Toronto Li- 
brary Automated Systems. The projected cost-benefits, of this venture, 
benefits maximized by standardization, proved irresistible. Consequent 
upon this decision, there now exists a conventional subject catalogue 
covering English and other language monographs exclusive of French, 
as well as a separate catalogue devoted to French-language material. 
Cross-references tie French headings to the corresponding English, 
and vice versa. 

Not unexpectedly, however, there has been a price — alas, paid 
primarily by the user. For subject access, patrons now must consult 
two catalogues (one of which is a two-step catalogue) and, in the case 
of Francophone users, perhaps even three catalogues — the new En- 
glish and/or French subject catalogue(s) for material entering the sys- 
tem after June 1975, and the old classified catalogue for earlier mate- 
rial. Like Boston University, Laurentian University Library also 
"hopes to carry [aj conversion project to its logical conclusion by as- 
signing alphabetic subject headings to the books represented in the 
classified catalogue. This operation will be extremely cosdy, however, 
and as a result the total dismanding of the classified catalogue is not 
anticipated in the near future." 3 Meanwhile one lives with this ill- 
starred response to a bilingual challenge, victim of its own weaknesses 
and the tide of progress. 
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Margaret Mann Citation, 1979: 

Michael Gorman and Paul W. Winkler 



The recipients of the Margaret Mann Citation for 1979 brought cataloging 
expertise and experience derived from distinguished careers to the challenge 
and task of coediting a revised edition of the cataloging code. 




Michael Gorman (left) and Paul W. Winkler 
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Michael Gorman and Paul W. Winkler 



Carolyn J. McMillen 
Assistant Director for Technical Service* 
Michigan State University Library 
East Lansing, Michigan 



Michael Gorman 

Michael Gorman was born in Oxfordshire, England, on 6 March 
1941. He was married to Anne Gillet in 1962 and they are the parents 
of two daughters, Emma and Alice. His professional education was re- 
ceived at the Ealing School of Librarianship, during which he was 
named the winner of the Cawthorne Prize for best results nationwide 
in the Library Association intermediate examination, and he received 
two Honours in the final examinations. He was named an associate of 
the Library Association in 1967 and was elected as a fellow of the as- 
sociation in 1978. 

He began his professional career as a junior-assistant in the Ealing 
(London) Public Library, and following his formal education in librar- 
ianship he moved to the post of research assistant at the Polytechnic 
of Central London Library School/British National Bibliography. For 
two years he served as an author cataloguing reviser at the British Na- 
tional Bibliography and became head of cataloguing in 1969. From 

1972 to 1974 he was a bibliographic consultant for the British Library 
Planning Secretariat. 

During these latter years Michael Gorman became active in both 
British and international committee work. He was a member of the 
Cataloguing Rules Revision Committee, 1968-73, and from 1967 to 

1973 he served as secretary to the I FLA Working Group on the 
ISBD-M and was responsible for the draft of the standard. 

In 1974-75 Gorman was a visiting lecturer at the Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Illinois. He returned to England to 
his position as head of Bibliographic Standards Office, British Library, 
and in 1977 he moved to the United States to accept the position of 
director of technical services and professor of library administration at 
the University of Illinois. 

His committee assignments continued at a growing rate. He was a 
member of several British Library and Library Association cataloguing 
committees, the INTERMARC Software Committee, 1976-1977, and 
the Committee on Bibliographic Filing of the International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization, 1974 to date; and he drafted the standard 
for the I FLA Working Group on the ISBD-G. He is active in the 
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American Library Association and is frequently sought out as a 
speaker for workshops, seminars, and state library association meet- 
ings. 

Michael Gorman's contributions to the literature of the profession 
have been numerous. He has written on the Standard Bibliographic 
Description; rules for entry and heading in AACR, 1967; machine- 
readable cataloging; bibliographic control; and the future of the 
catalog. His articles have been reflections of his forthright and incisive 
views, have displayed clarity of statement, and have been particularly 
readable. 

Paul W. Winkler 

Paul W. Winkler is a native of Illinois. He was born in Buda on 15 
July 1912 and received a bachelor of education degree from the Illi- 
nois State University. His bachelor of science in library science degree 
and his master's degree in library science were earned at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Before going to the Library of Congress in 1946, Winkler served as 
a cataloging librarian at the University of Illinois and Yale University 
libraries. His first assignment at the Library of Congress was in the 
Book Section of the Copyright Office Cataloging Division, and in 1947 
he was named assistant head of the section. In 1948 he returned to 
the Yale University Library as a staff member, became head of the 
Social Science Section in the Subject Cataloguing Division in 1952, and 
served in that capacity until 1954. 

Winkler was a teacher in rural schools in Illinois, and his interest in 
teaching led him to the University of Denver in 1954 where he taught 
cataloging and other library courses. From 1959 to 1962 he taught at 
the University of Southern California. Following this last teaching 
assignment, he served as director of the Cataloging Department of 
Professional Library Service, a commercial library service firm, in 
Santa Ana, California. 

In 1964 Winkler returned to the Library of Congress and began a 
distinguished career in the area of descriptive cataloging. He headed 
the English Language Section of the Descriptive Cataloging Division 
and in 1 966 was named assistant chief of the Shared Cataloging Divi- 
sion. In 1968 he was appointed principal descriptive cataloger and 
served in this position until 1974, at which time he was named as an 
editor of the second edition of AACR. 

During the early seventies Winkler actively served as a Library of 



Congress liaison to the RTSD CCS Descriptive Cataloging Committee. 

His expertise in descriptive cataloging and his seemingly limitless 
knowledge of the rules were of major service to the work of the com- 
mittee. During this time he was responsible for the redrafting of the 
revised chapter 6, which was published by ALA in 1974. Following the 
conclusion of his work as coeditor of the second edition of AACR , 
Winkler has been named senior descriptive cataloging specialist in the 
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new Office for Descriptive Cataloging Policy, Processing Services, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The award of the Margaret Mann Citation in 1979 serves as worthy 
recognition of the joint effort and contributions made by Michael 
Gorman and Paul W. Winkler to the content and structure of the sec- 
ond edition of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. 



NOMINATIONS FOR 1980 MARGARET MANN CITATION 

Nominations for the 1980 Margaret Mann Citation are now being accepted. 
They should be submitted by December 15, 1979, to Joseph H. Howard, Pro- 
cessing Services, Library of Congress, Washington, DC 20540. 

The Margaret Mann Citation is awarded annually for outstanding achieve- 
ment in cataloging or classification through: 

• publication of significant professional literature, 

• contributions to activities of professional cataloging organizations, 

• technical improvements and/or introduction of new techniques of recog- 
nized importance, 

• distinguished teaching in the area of cataloging and classification. 

Names of persons previously nominated but not chosen may be resubmit- 
ted. Letters of nomination should include a resume of the nominee's 
achievements. 

The citation has been awarded annually since 1951 by the Cataloging and 
Classification Section, Resources and Technical Services Division of the 
American Library Association, and its predecessors, in honor of Margaret 
Mann. 

Margaret Mann served as head of the catalog department of the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh, the Engineering Societies Library in New York, and the 
University of Illinois Library. From 1926 to 1938 she served in the University 
of Michigan School of Library Science. Her Introduction to Cataloging and Clas- 
sification of Books is a classic in the field. 
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Esther J. Piercy Award, 1979: 

Pamela Wood Darling 



The Esther J. Piercy Award is presented in 1979 to Pamela Wood Darling for 
her very effective leadership in the field of library material preservation. 




Pamela Wood Darling 



William J. Welsh 

Deputy Librarian of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

As much as anyone working in the field of preservation, Pamela 
Wood Darling has been responsible for raising the consciousness of li- 
brarians at all levels to the problems and challenges of preservation. 
She brings a broad perspective to bear on the subject, approaching it 
with an unmistakable joie-de-vivre. She enjoys her work, and that is 
obvious in her articles, her workshops and lectures, and in individual 
conversations with her. The enjoyment is coupled with a keen intelli- 
gence and analytical mind; she sees all sides of any issue and forces us 
to look at what our libraries are doing and for whom. While delight- 
ing in the wide scope and variety of library activities, she also makes 
us see the essentials of our business, those aspects that tie us together 
with certain common purposes. 

A native of Illinois and second-generation librarian, she received 
her B.A. from Northwestern University in 1965 and her M.S. in L.S., 
with honors, from Columbia University in 1971. She was nominated 
by Columbia for the Library of Congress Intern Program, going to 
the library in 1971, and shortly into the program proved herself to be 
one of the brightest and most able interns ever to go through the 
program. After completion, she began work as an administrative assis- 
tant in the Processing Department. In that position she not only dem- 
onstrated strengths in her grasp of technical processes and budgetary 
matters but also proved herself adept at working with staff at all 
levels. In this aspect the director of the Processing Department de- 
pended on Pamela Darling's skills quite heavily; she made a significant 
contribution to the Library of Congress by helping to establish a 
Human Relations Committee in the Processing Department. That 
committee was used as a model in establishing a similar committee 
library-wide and now many of its functions are covered by LC's 
Labor- Management program. She is still fondly remembered by the 
people she worked with, and a visit by Pam to LC becomes a cause for 
celebration by those who know her. 

In 1972 she left LC to take a position with the New York Public 
Library, as head of the Preservation Programs Office, Conservation 
Division, and in 1974 became head of the Preservation Department, 
Columbia University Libraries. She took to her work in preservation 
with energy and gusto and realized that what she was learning and 
doing should be shared. She has been very active in her field and has 
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written numerous articles and delivered many lectures, as well as de- 
veloping several programs, seminars, and conferences concerned with 
preservation. The list of her activities reads like one belonging to 
someone of longer experience and of greater years; that she has ac- 
complished all she has in such a short time is remarkable, and it 
makes the bestowal of the Esther J. Piercy Award well deserved. 

To name a few of her accomplishments, she led seminars for the 
New York Metropolitan Reference and Research Library Agency in 
1974, for Rutgers and Columbia library schools in 1976, a program in 
library conservation activities for ALA in 1976, and again for ALA, in 
1977, a combined program and exhibit. 

She coordinated the reestablishment of the cooperative foreign 
gazette microfilming project between New York Public Library and 
the Library of Congress in 1974 and was a participant in the Plan- 
ning Conference for a National Preservation Program sponsored by 
LC and the Council on Library Resources in 1976. As a member of 
the New York Metropolitan Reference and Research Library Agency 
Task Force on Conservation she was responsible for a proposal to 
plan the establishment of a regional center for the preservation of li- 
brary and archival materials. Since 1975 she has been a member of 
the Research Libraries Group Preservation Committee and authored 
for them a planning document as well as position papers on coopera- 
tive storage of microform masters and on the National Register of Mi- 
croform Masters. 

She has written numerous articles on the subject of preservation 
and has served as a member of many committees, including serving as 
chairperson of ALA's Committee on Preservation of Library Materials, 
1975-77. She is a member of the American Theological Library As- 
sociation, Board of Microtext; the METRO Task Force on Conserva- 
tion; the National Micrographics Association; and the New York Li- 
brary Association. An active member of ALA, she has served as a 
juror for the Melvil Dewey Award and alternate representative to 
ANSI PH-5 Standards Committee, has chaired the Subcommittee on 
Review Media for the Committee on Reprinting, and is a member of 
numerous ALA divisions. 

Among her many articles on preservation, perhaps the most widely 
read is "Our Fragile Inheritance, The Challenge of Preserving Library 
Materials" in the 1978 ALA Yearbook. This thoughtful, well- written 
document lays out the many aspects of preservation in a clear and 
understandable manner. She addresses the problems of purpose, the 
need for determination of the relative value of the object versus the 
contents, and the elements of preservation such as light, environment, 
insects, maintenance, and housekeeping that all librarians can bring to 
bear on their collections; she also speaks to the necessity for a well- 
developed collection policy as essential to an effective preservation 
program and discusses our attempts thus far at cooperation, including 
the development of consortiums, regional centers, and national activi- 
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ties. Throughout this article, as is also evident in her workshops and 
talks, she not only identifies problems but also offers concrete sugges- 
tions for solving them. While conversant with the technology of pres- 
ervation, she also understands the larger needs to be addressed if we 
are to cope with the massive problems facing us — the need for a coher- 
ent national preservation program, the need for greater cooperation, 
the need for the individual librarian to consider not only his/her own 
collection but also our national collections. A person of broad vision 
and great ability, Pamela Wood Darling richly merits the Esther J. 
Piercy Award and can be counted on to continue her contributions to 
the library profession in general and preservation in particular in the 
future; we can expect great things from her. 



NOMINATIONS FOR 1980 ESTHER J. PIERCY AWARD 

Nominations for the 1980 Esther J. Piercy Award are now being accepted. 
They should be submitted by December 15, 1979, to Joseph Z. Nitecki, Execu- 
tive Director of Libraries and Learning Resources, University of Wisconsin, 
Oshkosh, WI 54901. 

Since 1969, ALA's Resources and Technical Services Division has given the 
Piercy Award. Its purpose is to recognize contributions to librarianship in the 
field of technical services by a younger librarian — one who has no more than 
ten years of professional experience and who has shown outstanding promise 
for continuing contributions and leadership. 

The award may be granted for: 

• leadership in professional associations at local, state, regional, or national 
levels; 

• contributions to the development, application, or utilization of new or 
improved methods, techniques, and routines; 

• a significant contribution to professional literature; 

• conduct of studies or research in the field of technical services. 

Names of persons previously submitted but not chosen may be resubmitted. 
Letters of nomination should include a resume of the nominee's achieve- 
ments. 

Esther J. Piercy was active in ALA and several of its divisions. The author 
of Commonsense Cataloging and numerous articles in the field of librarianship, 
Piercy was also, from 1950 until her death, editor of RTSD's journal, Journal 
of Cataloging and Classification, and its successor, Library Resources & Technical 
Services. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES /RESOURCES SECTION 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 



Both recipients of the National Library Services/Resources Section Scholarship 
Award are affiliated with the University of Michigan. Mona East is at present 
the selection officer for the University Library, while Rose Mary Magrill is a 
professor in the School of Library Science, where she has been a faculty 
member since 1970. Mona East, a midwesterner, claims the University of 
Michigan as her alma mater also. Rose Mary Magrill has graduate degrees 
from East Texas State University and from the University of Illinois. The 
award-winning article, "Collection Development in Large University Libraries" 
(Advances in Librarianship, V.8, 1978), is the first on which the two authors 
have collaborated. 




Rose Mary Magrill (left) and Mona East 
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Preliminary Report 

of the ALA RTSD International 

Cataloging Consultation Committee 



The International Cataloging Consultation Committee (1CCC) has concluded its initial 
investigations and is. now preparing a final report to present to the RTSD Board of 
Directors in June 1980. The ICCC wants to take into account the mews of the division 
membership regarding the actions being recommended— particularly since their implemen- 
tation might have a substantial impact on the division's priorities and resources. The 
members are, therefore, urgently requested to study the ICCC Preliminary Report and to 
forward comments before December 31, 1979, to; John D. Byrum, Chairperson ICCC, 
400 Madison St. #1504, Alexandria, VA 223 H. Members attending the 1980 Mid- 
winter Meeting may, if they prefer, present their views at open hearings that the ICCC 
intends to conduct; ike time and place for the. hearings will be announced later. 

The "Preliminary Report of the ALA RTSD International Cataloging Consultation 
Committee to the ALA RTSD Board of Directors," dated June 1979, follows. 

Introductory Remarks 

Established at the American Library Association's 1976 Annual Conference 
by the Resources and Technical Services Division, the International Catalog- 
ing Consultation Committee (ICCC) has had as its functions: "To study pro- 
cedures involved in the development of international cataloging policies 'by in- 
ternational organizations and to propose methods to establish comm unication 
and ensure adequate consultation between these international organizations 
and RTSD."* This document serves to record the activity of the ICCC in pur- 
suit of these purposes and to report its findings. The recommendations which 
follow the summary statement or problems that appears later in this docu- 
ment are tentative and subject to reconsideration to incorporate the views of 
the RTSD membership. The division's Board of Directors is urged to encour- 
age such input by authorizing publication of this document in the Fall 1979 
issue of Library Resources £f Technical Services and by charging the ICCC with 
responsibility for holding open hearings on its recommendations at die Janu- 
ary 1980 ALA Midwinter Meeting. 

*In addition, (he RTSD board subsequently assigned the ICCC responsibility for 
three additional tasks, as follows: (1) to investigate and identify an organizational struc- 
ture appropriate for catalog code maintenance subsequent to the publication of AACR 
2: (2) to submit for review a response to the ALA International Relations Committee's 
questionnaire relative to formufation of the association's International Relations Policy 
Statement; and (3) to suggest criteria for the evaluation of candidates for selection to 
represent RTSD at meetings concerned with international cataloging. These special as- 
signments have been completed and reported to the board. 
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At its inaugural meetings on January 30-31, 1977, the ICCC identified sev- 
eral international organizations whose interests seem to comprehend formula- 
tion of cataloging policy. Foremost among these in recent years has been the 
International Federation of Library Associations and Institutions (I FLA) — in 
particular, its Division of Bibliographic Control and the International Office 
for UBC. Also of significance in this respect have been activities of the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization (ISO): Unesto; and the Interna- 
tional Association of National Librarians (1ANL). As one phase of its investi- 
gations, the ICCC decided to interview individuals knowledgeable about the 
structure and procedures of these bodies. At the same time, the ICCC felt the 
need for more information about relevant matters internal to ALA and 
RTSD. 

The ICCC has therefore devoted several meetings spanning 1977 and 1978 
to discussions with individuals selected for expertise in these areas. Robert 
Wedgeworth. ALA executive director, described the process by which I FLA 
has achieved reorganization and revised its procedures. His remarks em- 
phasized the importance of reconciling the methods for producing cataloging 
policy practiced by American groups such as ALA with those practiced by in- 
ternational organizations and offered several suggestions toward that end. He 
also commented at length on the means by which RTSD might keep the as- 
sociation informed about concerns related to cataloging policy. Henriette Av- 
ram. Library of Congress, and Edwin Buchinski, National Library of Canada, 
briefed the committee on the activities of the I FLA International Office for 
UBC, the TC46 Committee on Documentation of the ISO, the IANL, and 
other groups which have an interest in the promotion of cataloging standards. 
Michael Gorman, then at the British Library, and Ake Koel, Yale University, 
commented on the processes by which the various International Standard Bib- 
liographic Descriptions have been formulated, drawing extensively upon their 
personal involvement in these efforts. 

An entire day was spent at the Library of Congress, where members of the 
committee met with Doralyn Hickey. chair of lFLA's Division of Biblio- 
graphic Control, and with Joseph Howard, assistant librarian foT processing 
services, Lucia Rather, director for cataloging (also, chair of the tFLA 
Cataloguing Section), and other staff of the Library of Congress. The group 
analyzed Dorothy Anderson's resume of I FLA working groups procedures' 
in depth and discussed: the preparation of working documents; the circula- 
tion, publication, and ratification of draft proposals; and the need for greater 
participation of representatives from the United States, particularly from 
RTSD and ALA, on these various I F LA committees and working groups. 

The ICCC has also maintained liaison with the ALA International Relations 
Committee (IRC) and, on behalf of RTSD, formulated recommendations con- 
cerning the content of the association's recently adopted International Rela- 
tions Policy. In addition, the ICCC has informed the IRC of its statement 
elaborating evaluation criteria to be applied in the selection of divisional rep- 
resentatives to groups concerned with international cataloging policy; sub- 
sequently, the IRC developed and is in the process of approving a policy to 
govern selection of ALA delegates to international conferences and meetings. 

Throughout the term of its appointment, the ICCC has consulted exten- 
sively with Doralyn Hickey, who has represented RTSD in various cataloging 
activities related to I FLA since mid- 1977. During diis period, Hickey has also 
served as a member of IFLAs Professional Board; in this capacity, she suc- 
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cessfully promoted the approval of a document concerning the formation and 
operations of I FLA working groups. Indeed, the adoption of a policy state- 
ment on December 17, 1978, concerning (1) selection of working' group 
members and (2) reporting of working group activities, which was based on 
Hickey's draft submission, obviates the need for several of the recommen- 
dations which the ICCC would have put forward. {See attachment A.) 

Although the ICCC has focused on the development of international 
cataloging policies in response to its charge (as elaborated at the beginning of 
this report), the committee decided finally to provide recommendations which 
are sufficiently broad to apply to all areas of international activity affecting 
the division's interests. The determination to frame these recommendations as 
matters appropriate to RTSD at the divisional level followed upon the com- 
mittee's finding that international organizations are pursuing matters which 
are not necessarily limited to the concerns of any particular section. For 
example, the emergence of the International Serials Data System (1SDS) and 
of the First Standard Edition of the International Standard Bibliographic De- 
scription for Serials <ISBD<S)) is a development of interest to both the Serials 
Section and the Cataloging and Classification Section. There also appears to 
be the potential for increased activity at the international level related to the 
functions of both the Reproduction of Library Materials and the Resources 
sections. The fact that many of the ICCC's recommendations are addressed to 
the division as a whole, however, is not intended to diminish in any way the 
authority and responsibility of RTSD committees and sections; on the con- 
trary, these units are encouraged to take whatever actions they might deem 
appropriate to support and extend in a coordinated manner the division's im- 
plementation of the recommendations which follow later. 

Problem Encountered in Participation in international 
Bibliographic Ventures: A Summary Statement 

In recent years, as technological advances have facilitated the sharing of in- 
formation, members of the American Library Association have developed an 
awareness of the value of greater internationalism in bibliographic activity. 
Coupled with this awareness has been a sense of frustration that more effec- 
tive participation has not been achieved. 

The reasons for this failure are many. Together, they constitute the pri- 
mary factors which handicap ALA and RTSD and their membership in the 
international scene: 

First, die pace of international bibliographic activity has accelerated to such 
an extent that various groups are often working concurrently on the same is- 
sue. It is difficult to monitor this activity effectively, and, once useful projects 
have been identified, the allocation of limited organizational resources to 
ensure effective participation is a further problem. 

Frequently the association has been forced to call on individuals attending 
international meetings for other reasons to represent its interest in areas 
where the individuals were not expert. Furthermore, there has been no concen- 
trated and continued effort to identify persons both willing and competent to 
speak for the organization on the various issues which affect the American 
library community. It should be emphasized that the continuity needed is not 
one of personal representation, but of viewpoint and experience. Too fre- 
quently the person called on to represent the association is compelled to dis- 
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cover independently what could have been passed on by earlier representa- 
tives. 

Moreover, if suitable persons are found, there is the need to provide 
adequate funds for travel, clerical aid to ensure sufficient and timely distribu- 
tion of documentation, and financial support to reimburse the representative 
for time lost from work. 

Once in the international forum the ALA representative committed to rep- 
resenting a constituency is sometimes in conflict with the international associa- 
tion's assumption that members of a working group are there as individuals. 
The ALA representative is uneasy with secrecy and closed deliberations and 
handicapped by the tight time schedules that make dissemination and discus- 
sion of documents impossible. 

Furthermore, international organizations looking to the United States for a 
representative are likely to consult with Library of Congress staff as represen- 
tative of the principal bibliographic agency, although there are indisputably 
areas where ALA, because of the breadth of its interests and membership, is 
as qualified to speak— if not more so. Because the collaboration between the 
association and LC is not closer, the limited resources of the two bodies are 
not used as economically as they might be. Moreover, the advantages of a 
united position are forfeited. 

Recommendations for Action* 

Concluding its investigations, the International Cataloging Consultation 
Committee is prepared to make the following recommendations: 

1. That ALA and RTSD take appropriate action, respectively, to indicate 
their support of international organizations which are engaged in activities of 
concern to the association and the division by, for example, membership in 
such organizations and the provision of sufficient funding to encourage then- 
own members to participate in these international activities. 

2. That ALA lake steps to indicate publicly the association's interest in as- 
suming a greater vole in working with international organizations. It is sug- 
gested that the International Relations Policy Statement which was adopted by 
the ALA Council on June 29, 1978 (see attachment C), be forwarded to inter- 
national organizations in which ALA and RTSD wish to become active or in- 
crease existing participation as a direct way of making their interest known. 
Continued and increased support from ALA, in addition to funding and 
sending representatives to meetings, is also essential if the work ot the repre- 
sentatives of the association and its divisions is to be effective and accepted at 
the international level. 

3. That international organizations be encouraged to appoint their commit- 
tees ana form specialized working groups in consultation with the appropriate 
library associations in order to determine the credibility and competence of 
the individuals proposed for appointment. Correspondingly, RTSD should re- 
spond promptly when requests for nominations to a working group are re- 
ceived. As a means of being prepared, RTSD should compile and maintain an 
up-to-date list of persons qualified to represent the division and association on 
such working groups, as well as a list of persons qualified to serve as reviewers 
of documentation , (Reference may be made to the [1] Profile of a Candidate 

*As indicated by Attachment B, the recommendations set forth are consistent with, 
and provide a means of implementing, certain of the division's Goals for Action. 
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to Serve as an RTSD Representative on Cataloging Matters to I FLA and [2] 
Criteria to Be Used in the Selection of Candidates to Represent ALA Abroad, 
. . . Attachments D and E. . . .) 

4. That RTSD develop procedures 10 make individuals who represent the 
division at meetings of international organizations and their subunits account- 
able for representing the interests of the division at the international level. 
Further, that these individuals be apprised of the responsibility; for keeping 
the division informed about the work being done by the international 
organization (recognizing a potential need for confidentiality when justifiably 
appropriate); for preparing a detailed report of international activity and the 
actions and decisions taken; for seeing that the membership is provided an 
opportunity to review and to react to documents emanating from the interna- 
tional organization; and for being available for consultation at the end of a 
term of service. In order to inform representatives about their responsibilities, 
the 1CCC suggests that RTSD provide for preparation of a document to 
define the division's position with regard to the role of its representatives and 
to specify the various responsibilities of the representatives as well as to ad- 
dress the need for continuity of representation when appropriate to insure 
the division's influence. The 1CCC suggests further that RTSD transmit the 
proposed statement to the ALA International Relations Committee. 

5. That RTSD provide individuals who serve the division by reviewing 
documents emanating from international organizations with a clear statement 
saying whether or not the document is to be distributed further, whether the 
reviewer is to express a personal viewpoint or is expected to support the divi- 
sion viewpoint, and what the deadline is for making a report. 

6. That, recognizing that the division should be willing to represent the 
American library community in international activities related to its interests, 
RTSD take appropriate action to implement review of its relationship with LC 
in order to define areas of responsibility, so that better use of the limited re- 
sources of each organization might be made and jointly held positions might 
be developed insofar as this is possible and desirable. 

7. That the president of RTSD report regularly to the ALA Council about 
the international activities of the division, including in this report the work 
being done in catalog code maintenance and revision as a matter of interna- 
tional interest; and that RTSD make provision for the use of the Divisional 
Interests Special Committee (DISC) as one method of informing other ALA 
divisions about the participation of RTSD in international activities. 

8. That RTSD formally request that all sessions of committees and working 
groups of international organizations to which the division belongs be de- 
clared open meetings, with the clear understanding that working groups can- 
not be required to solicit comments from observers. (Such requests should in- 
clude a brief account of ALA's own experiences leading to an open-meeting 
policy.) 

9. That, when deemed appropriate on a case-by-case basis, RTSD or its des- 
ignated representative formally request the chair of a working group to pro- 
vide an opportunity for consideration and discussion of substantive criticisms 
of concern to the division which have been noted by the representatives of the 
division who are reviewing drafts from working groups. 

10. That RTSD take action to distribute and publish progress reports of or 
about I FLA working groups and to provide the postage and copying fees in 
order to make possible the distribution of drafts of I FLA working groups. 
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11. Thai RTSD take steps to pursue with ALA Publishing Services the 
feasibility of the latter to act as a distributor lor I FLA publications.* 

12. That ALA take the action needed to belong to all 1FLA sections, since 
all documentation emanating from the section is made available without cost 
to section members; further, that R TSD take steps to define and make known 
its needs in order to receive those documents sent to ALA which are of inter- 
est to the division. 

13. That RTSD create a standing committee at the division level to be re- 
sponsible for ensuring effective participation of RTSD in international activi- 
ties which are of concern to all areas of the division. The functions of the 
proposed committee are: 

a) To monitor all international activities which are in areas of interest to 
RTSD; 

b) To maintain liaison with the UBC Office and the I FLA Division of Bib- 
liographic Control, as well as with other groups within IFLA, in order to 
ensure that the committee is made aware of all projects relevant to the 
concerns of RTSD; 

c) To identify the issues which need to be studied and the standards which 
need to be reviewed, assigning priorities to these issues and standards 
and reporting this information to the RTSD board for assignment of 
issues to the appropriate sections or divisional committees; 

d) To identify the core group of people who are developing projects rele- 
vant to the concerns of RTSD in organizations such as Unesco, ISO, and 
FID; 

<?) To study the relationship of international bodies, e.g., IANL. Unesco, 
ISO, and [FLA, in matters which are relevant to RTSD, in order to be 
aware of problems which exist and to provide encouragement for their 
solution. (For example, a matter for concern is the relationship between 
IFLA and ISO TC46 because ISO has handled qualitative standards, 
such as bibliographical standards, less expeditiously than quantitative 
standards); 

f) To develop short-term, medium-term, and long-term programs for im- 
proving and strengthening the relationship of RTSD with other organi- 
zations engaged in promulgating cataloging and other standards rele- 
vant to the division's interests; 

g) To publicize international standards of interest to RTSD; 

h) To identify knowledgeable individuals to serve as representatives of the 
division — using, to the extent appropriate, the profiles of qualifications 
desired in such representatives prepared by the International Cataloging 
Consultation Committee and by the ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee as guides (see attachments D and E) — and to submit a list of these 
individuals to the RTSD board and to the RTSD executive secretary ; 

To provide the RTSD representatives to international organizations with 
detailed descriptions of their responsibilities to the division and to the 



*At the January 22, 1976, session of the RTSD Board of Directors 1976 (Chicago) 
Midwinter Meeting, it was moved, seconded, and carried: "That the Board . . . should 
request of the Executive Director of ALA that he investigate means whereby the ALA 
may serve as a distribution agency for the Library Community of the United States for 
publications of IFLA which deal with international cataloging policies." (Source: "Min- 
utes," p. 16) 
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international organization, including the demands likely lo be made on 
the time of the representative and the home institutional support 
needed. (The representative should be required to agree to be available 
for consultation after completion of his/her term of service and, in addi- 
tion, to prepare an informal oral or written history on the social and 
political aspects of the international organization as well as on the for- 
mal and informal procedures by which it operates for the information 
of other RTSD representatives); 

j) To maintain liaison with the ALA International Relations Office on a 
continuing basis in all matters; 

k) To consult with the International Relations Office in order to ascertain 
the names of individuals who may be attending or planning to attend 
international meetings which may have concerns of interest to RTSD, 
enabling RTSD to contact these individuals and to request that they 
monitor meetings, report to RTSD, etc.; 

/) To identify likely sources of funding to support the participation of 
RTSD in international activities; 

m) To identify expenses arising from participation in international activity 
and provide cost figures for the information and guidance of the RTSD 
board. 

14. That, since the proposed committee would undoubtedly require a high 
level of administrative and clerical support to fulfill its functions, the RTSD 
consider the need for increased staff for the office of the RTSD executive sec- 
retary or, alternatively, additionally fund an Office of International Activities. 
Further, that the RTSD executive secretary (or surrogate) be designated for 
routine receipt of all documents in areas of interest to RTSD, maintaining a 
file of these documents, in print or microcopy; in addition, the RTSD execu- 
tive secretary (or surrogate) be held responsible for monitoring international 
activities in order to identify the standards documents which are not routinely 
received but relate to the division's interests and to maintain a file of such 
documents for use of the proposed committee or other RTSD constituents. 

Finally: 15. That, should recommendation 13 above not be approved, 
RTSD vest responsibility in the RTSD executive secretary for performance of 
the functions of the proposed committee, as listed above. 

Reference 

1. IFLA Journal 1:243^*4 (1975). 



Editor's note: Attachment A referred to in this report, "Suggestions for the Formation 
and Operation of IFLA Working Groups," is to appear in a forthcoming issue ot IFLA 
Journal. For attachment B, "Resources and Technical Services Division— Goals for Ac- 
tion," see Library Resources & Technical Services 23:175-76 (Spring 1979). A draft version 
of attachment C, "ALA International Relations Policy Statement Adopted by ALA 
Council, June 29, 1978," was published in America n Libraries 9:293-94 (May 1978). See 
also American Libraries 9:429 (July/Aug. 1978), Attachment D follows this report. At- 
tachment E, "Criteria to Be Used in the Selection of Candidates to Represent ALA 
Abroad: A Draft for Discussion," was published in American Libraries 10:260-61 (May 
1979). 
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June 17, 1977 
MEMO 

TO: RTSD Board 

FROM: International Cataloging and Consultation Committee 

Profile of a Candidate to Serve as an 
RTSD Representative on Cataloging Matters to IFLA 

The following is an attempt to sketch the profile of an ideal RTSD representative to 
IFLA. It is fully expected that perhaps no one will be available who fully satisfies these 
criteria, and who can accept such an assignment; nonetheless, this can serve as a 
'checklist' against which potential candidates can be evaluated. A brief rationalization 
for each of the attributes listed will be given immediately following their statement. 

1. The representative selected should be a member in good standing of the ALA. 

2. The representative should have been a member of RTSD for a substantial time. 

The representative should have demonstrated interest in the activities of RTSD, 
been active in the division, and should be sensitive to the general philosophy 
and policies developed by that division's membership. It is expected that the 
representative should be one who will vigorously represent the RTSD and the 
ALA within IFLA, and should be active in its programs; hence, we should select 
someone who has demonstrated these attributes within the ALA. Likewise, it is 
highly desirable that the person should have been active in RTSD's deliberations 
for a significant period of time thereby making him/her sensitive or attuned to 
RTSD's concerns so that he/she can adequately represent the division's interests 
in international fora. 

3. The representative should have been a member of, and active in, an RTSD di- 
visional or sectional committee concerned with the making of cataloging policy. 

The representative should have demonstrated extensive experience in the mak- 
ing of cataloging policy. The representative should have demonstrated his/her 
ability to be active in such fora. The particular exposure to RTSD's concerns as 
reflected by membership on policy making committees such as CPRC, and DCC, 
or CCRE, SPRC, SAC would help ensure that the representative will have had 
experience with and demonstrated his/her ability to assist in the formulation of 
cataloging policy. 

4. The representative should have been engaged in library cataloging and related ac- 
tivities for a substantial period of time. 

It is important thai the candidate has been professionally involved with catalog- 
ing questions for an extensive period of time. Since cataloging codes and 
standards have significant impact on the practical world of library cataloging de- 
partments, it is important that the representative have extensive experience with 
it. It is desirable that the representative have had firsthand experience with at 
least one major change of cataloging codes. 

5. The representative should have held a position of responsibility in technical ser- 
vices or cataloging for a substantial period of time, preferably as the head of a unit 
charged with such responsibility. 

Cataloging practices and procedures have a profound effect on the whole fabric 
of technical services; hence, it is highly desirable that the representative have a 
broad view, and that such a broad view should have been gained from the 
perspective of a position of responsibility. 

6. The representative should be conversant with automated library systems. 

Many of the issues relating to standards, which will need to be resolved in inter- 
national fora such as IFLA and ISO in the immediate future, will be strongly 
influenced by machine considerations; it is, therefore, highly desirable that the 
representative should have been actively involved in the study or planning or 
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design of, or the implementation of. or interaction with such systems for a sub- 
stantial period of time, e.g., 5 years with this technology. Membership on com- 
rmttees such as the RTSD Filing Committee or MARBI should be granted seri- 
ous consideration in making a selection. 

7. The representative should have had experience with standard setting activity, and 
preferably contributed to such activity. 

The representative should have firsthand experience with the process of 
standards-setting deliberations. The candidate should also be someone who has 
devoted some fraction of his/her professional energies in reflection on such 
questions, and broader questions relating to the nature of standards. Considera- 
tion should be given to a candidate who has had experience with American 
standards- making organizations such as ANSI. 

8. The representative should be conversant with theories underlying cataloging and 
library catalogs including the impact of automation, 

It can scarcely be denied that computer technology will determine the ambience 
for our catalogs of the future. The representative should have demonstrated 
his/her grasp of the fundamental theoretical bases for library catalogs and 
cataloging. The only tangible proof of the possession of this expertise is the 
quality of the contributions he/she has made to the professional literature. 

9. The representative should have had responsibility for the imple mentation of 
changes in cataloging practices or codes. 

Since the United States possesses a highly developed bibliographic control ap- 
paratus, it is highly important that the representative have had practical experi- 
ence with the consequences of the transition from one standard to another, pre- 
ferably in a bibliographical environment in which a broad spectrum of problems 
would have manifested themselves. 

10. The representative should have had extensive experience with the maintenance of 
a large catalog which has been established for a considerable length of time. 

This will ensure that the representative has had firsthand experience with the 
maintenance of a complex catalog confining a variety of cataloging codes, the 
problems of integrating a variety of cataloging codes into such an instrument, 
and the solutions to those problems. 

11. The representative should be both articulate and persuasive. 

Since the representative will be required to represent the interests of the RTSD 
and the American library community in public fora, it is essential that he/she be 
capable of presenting a point of view articulately and persuasively. 

12. The representative should have thorough knowledge of, or have professional ex- 
perience in. a variety of library environments, e.g., both a public and a research or 
academic library environment. 

Be there truth or not to the assertion that there is a dichotomy of interests be- 
tween public and research libraries it is highly desirable that the RTSD repre- 
sentative have such a well-rounded background. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS 



In preparing articles to be submitted for publication in Library Resources £sf 
Technical Services, please follow these procedures: 

1. Submit only original, unpublished articles. Write the article in a grammat- 
ically correct, simple, readable style. Remember that the author is respon- 
sible for the accuracy of the statements in his or her article. 

2. Devise a brief title. On a separate covering page give the title, the name(s) 
of the author(s), and the title and affiliation of each. Do not repeat this 
information elsewhere in the manuscript. 

3. On a separate page type a brief abstract of the article, double spaced. 

4. Use Merriam-Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 8th ed. (backed up by 
Webster's Third International), as your authority for spelling and usage; 
prefer the first spelling if there is a choice. Verify the spelling of names 
in an appropriate reference; don't rely solely on your memory. 

5. Use the University of Chicago Press A Manual of Style as your authority 
for capitalization, punctuation, quotations, tables, and captions. (ALA 
style includes a few exceptions, which editors will mark.) 

6. Type the manuscript on standard size, nonerasable paper, double spaced. 
Type quoted text double spaced also. Use the customary footnote refer- 
ence indexes throughout the text, but do not type the footnote itself on 
the same page. 

7. Submit all footnotes and references at the end of the paper, typed double 
spaced on a separate page. In general follow the practices recommended 
by Kate L. Turabian's Manual for Writers of Term Papers, Theses, and Disser- 
tations with these exceptions: 

Cite journal articles according to this pattern: 

author's first name or initials, author's surname, tide of article, title of 
journal volume:page references (issue date). — e.g., 

1. R. Kent Wood, "Success Is Easy When You Know How to Fail," Au- 
diovisual Instruction 23:22 (Oct. 1978). 

Note the punctuation and spacing pattern. Note also that the volume, 
but not the issue number, is given and that the names of the months 
are abbreviated and are not separated from the year by a comma. Note 
that the first line is not indented. 

For subsequent references to a previously cited work, the surname of 
the author, a shortened form of the title (do not use op. cit. or loc. cit.), 
and the page reference are enough, e.g., 
4. Wood, "Success Is Easy," p.26. 

If no other reference intervenes, use Ibid, (do not italicize) to take the 
place of whatever elements of the previous reference apply. 
Number items as 1., 2., etc.; do not use superscript numbers. 
Underline or quote all titles in both references and bibliographies. 
Use p. 726-30, not pp. 726-730, for citations to a book; abbreviate 
volume as V.2 or 2v. 
Verify all citations carefully. 

8. Submit all tables and illustrations at the end of the paper on separate 
pages, but indicate the desired placement in the text by adding an in- 
struction in brackets, e.g., [Insert Table 2]. Provide a caption for each il- 
lustration and for each table. Type the tables double spaced and follow 
the examples in Turabian or the Manual of Style in constructing them. 

9. Submit camera-ready copy for illustrations. Please protect it with 
cardboards when mailing your paper. Do not mar it with paper clips, 
staples, etc. 

10. If you have presented your paper at a conference, identify the conference 
by name and date in your covering letter. Send the original, ribbon copy, 
and two photocopies to: Elizabeth L. Tate, Editor, LRTS, 11415 Farmland 
Dr., Rockville, MD 20852. Please include an addressed envelope with 
postage to speed the return of your manuscript during the editorial re- 
view. 
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Mosher, Paul H., 16-32 

Mount, Joan E., 422-25 

"The Multimedia Library. Materials Selec- 
tion and Use," 349-50 (r) 



N 

National Periodicals Center, 203-12 
"The Necessity for a Collection Develop- 
ment Policy Statement," 39-44 
Nitecki, Joseph Z., 407-21 
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o 

OCLC, 129-38 

"Organizing Materials in Career Counsel- 
ing Information Centers," 123-28 
Osburn, Charles B., 7-15 



P 

PRECIS, 101-15, 246-88 

Pasternack, Howard, 347-49 (r) 

Petersen, Karla D., 183-84 (r) 

Photographs — cataloging and classifica- 
tion, 168-74 

"A Practical Approach to Serials Catalog- 
ing," 345-46 (r) 

Public libraries, 45-51 

Purnell, Kathleen M., 129-38 



R 

"Report on the Conference on Cataloging 
and Information Services for 
Machine-Readable Data Files, March 
29-31, 1978, Airlie House, Warren- 
ton, Virginia," 346-47 (r) 
"Reprographic Services in American Li- 
braries," 407-21 
Research libraries, 16-32 
Resource sharing, 213-45 
Resources and Technical Services Division 
Annual Reports, 75-87 
Checklist for Commercial Processing 

Services, 177-82 
Commercial Processing Services Com- 
mittee, 177-82 
Goals for Action, 175-76 
International Cataloging Consultation 
Committee, Preliminary Report, 
435-43 

Nominees, 1979 Election, 88-89 
President's Report, 75-78 
Schedule of Meetings, 188-90 

"Resources in 1978," 213-45 

Resources Section, 80-82 

Rodriguez, Robert D., 147-55 



S 

Sadowski, Frank E., Jr., 365-73 
Schroeder, John R., 340-42 (r) 



"Selection Methodology in Academic Li- 
braries," 33-38 

Serials cataloging, 139-46, 203-12, 365-73 

"Serials in 1978," 203-12 

Serials Section, 82-83 

Simonton, Wesley, 321-39, 363 (about) 

Smith, Lynn S., 345-46 (r) 

"Some Practical Observations on the Writ- 
ing, Implementation, and Revision of 
Collection Development Policy," 7-15 

Soroka, Marguerite C, 343-45 (r) 

"Specificity in Subject Headings," 55-68 

Steinweg, Hilda, 55-68 

"Studies in Micropublishing, 1853-1976: 
Documentary Sources," 347-49 (r) 

Subject headings, 55-68, 116-22, 374-90 

"A System for Cataloging and Classifying 
Visual Resources," 168-74 

"A System for Processing and Shelving 
Works of Mixed Media Format," 
163-67 



T 

"Toward Paperless Information Systems," 
342-43 (r) 

"Treatment of People and Peoples in Sub- 
ject Analysis," 374-90 

U 

"Use of Alternative Class Numbers for 
Bibliography in the Library of Con- 
gress Classification System," 147-55 

V 

Veaner, Allen B., 347^9 (r) 



W 

Weintraub, D. Kathryn, 101-15, 391-405 

Welsh, William J., 431-33 

Wilson, Patrick, 116-22 

Winkler, Paul W., 426, 428-29 (about) 

Y 

"Year's Work in Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion: 1978," 246-88 
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BALL 



"Servicing Libraries Throughout the, 
World" 



JBoaksellers 
International 

►UNIVERSITY •CUSTOM 
PRESS APPROVAL 
DIVISION PROGRAMS 
►FIRM ORDERS •CONTINUATIONS 
►RUSH/RESERVE • STAN DING ORDERS 

MAIN OFFICE 
66 Austin Blvd. 
Commack, N.Y. 11725 
(516) 543-5600 



TOLL FREE WATS LINE 
800-645-5237 



P.O. Box 9561 
Executive Park Sta. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30347 
(404) 296-8841 



AMBASSADOR BOOK SERVICE, INC. 



AMBASSADOR 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 

"serving academic and research libraries 
42 Chasner Street • Hempstead, NY 1 1 550 Call us 51 6/489-401 1 collect! 




announcing 




Feathertight! New. Improved. Hold up to 24 
sheets, far filing, coding, signals. Will not rust , 
nor harm papers, copy machines or postal 
meters. Non-magnetic. 3 Sizes. Many assorted 
colors. 630 (or $6. 

At your stationer's or write 




A Guide to 
PUBLICATIONS 
of the 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

by Frederic J. O'Hara 

. ; .an indispensable reference book 
for any librarian interested in com- 
piling or expanding a government 
documents collection. It provides 
an understanding of the operations 
of governmental agencies and func- 
tions as a selection tool to agency 
publications. 

295 pages 
$29.50, cloth; $15.00, paper 
PIERIAN PRESS 
Box 1808 Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 




Faxon makes the 
difference. 

-^lCievh, Faxon offers access 
W *§& to more than 95,000 
titles through three 
renewal services 
and six ordering 
plans, with one 
yearly invoice and a 
\ full range of valuable 
subscription services, 
.enabling serials 
'; librarians throughout 
j> the world to operate 
' their departments 
j,' with efficiency and 
''economy. 
p axon combines the 
computerized services librarians 
need with the personalized attention 
librarians appreciate. 

Write or call Faxon today for our 
LIBRARIANS' GUIDE and SERVICE 
BROCHURE. 

Q]f.ui. Ffixon compnnvjnc. 

Library Magazine Subscription Agency 

15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 




You Need Only One. 



When selecting an acquisitions agent 
or changing from your current agent, 
what are your needs and who should you be 
looking for? 

Does your library need . . . ? 

□ 1 . Economical programs specially designed to aid 

library budgets. 

□ 2. Complete U S. and European sales/service staffs 

and fulfillment centers. 

□ 3. Periodicals, continuations, and monographs, 

domestic and foreign. 

□ 4. Frequent bibliographic and service publications. 

□ 5. Coordinated programs for conversion from "direct 

ordering" or other agents. 

□ 6. Worldwide resources. 

If these are your needs, then Stechert MacmiUan, Inc is 
your one source —one service acquisitions agency! 

With over 100 years of acquisitions experience, Stecherts 
tradition of excellence (started way back in 1872 by 



Stechert-Hafner) offers you a total, comprehensive 
service, whether your library is large or small; 
academic, public or special; domestic or foreign. 

Coupling these six Stechert Macmillan services with our 
annual "Holdings Renewal List" and quarterly claims 
report for periodicals; "Standing Order" program for 
continuations; Publisher Relations Program; and BOPFA 
(Blanket Order Program for French Acquisitions) and 
PONTA (Popular New Titles From Abroad) plans -it s 
easy to see why, when you select Stechert Macmillan, 
"Yon Need Only One!" 

Why not write our Sales Promotion Manager 
today for information about the complete 
line of Stechert Macmillan services! 



Stechert 
Macmillan. inc. 




Serving Libraries Since 1872 

866 Third Avenue / New York, N Y. 10022 USA 



WHY DO MAJOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
ORDER BOOKS FROM JONESVILIE, MICHIGAN? 

BECAUSE JONESVILLE (population 2021) is the home of the BOOK 

HOUSE where SERVICE IS THE ANSWER GOOD SERVICE you 

can count on! DELIVERY IS FASTER AND MOST ACCURATE because 
of competent people, happy in the work they consider professional with 
exciting challenge. Let them show you why your order should go to 
Jonesville. 



the 
BO 

ID 



OK 





- Call 517-849-2117 Collect 

SERVING INSTITUTIONAL LIBRAR^S ^^ip !!^^!^ 
WITH ANY BOOK IN PRINT JONESVILLE, MICHIGAN 49250 




PERSONALIZED 
9flC€»|GOR SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Every customer is assigned an experienced "Home Office" representative. You 
correspond direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or problems can be 
handled promptly by letter or phone. This makes your job easier and keeps you 
abreast of your subscription needs at all times. 

With over 45 years experience. McGregor has built a reputation of prompt and courteous 
service on both domestic and international titles. We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 
Our customers, large and small, like the prompt attention we give them. We think 
you would too! Ask about McGregor's "Automatic Renewal" plan described in our 
new brochure. Write today for your free copy. 

g$fC<!||l9£GOR OUR 47th YEAR 

CyfL^jme cif&tcf MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 



For the ultimate 
listening- 
learning 
experience: 

P/H Wireless 
Library Broadcaster 

. . . transmits 2 to 12 separate pro- 
grams simultaneously to unlimited num- 
bers of students using wireless head- 
phone/receivers. They can select, or be 
assigned, any program by turning the 
program selector knob on their headset 
to a specific channel. Consoles accom- 
modate standard cassettes; an auxiliary 
input panel accepts sound from any 
source. Because the system is wireless, 
students may sit anywhere. For a dramatic, free, no- 
obligation demonstration, contact P/H Electron 




P/H ELECTRONICS 

A Division of Duncan Electric Company 
117 E. HELENA STREET, 
DAYTON, OHIO 45404 
(513) 461-5898 



ICS 



manufacturer of MONI-COM® II, the patented 
two-way wireless language laboratory. 



Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules 



SECOND 
EDITION 



Michael Gorman and 
Paul W. Winkler, 
editors 



A joint publication of the 
American Library Association, 
the Canadian Library Association, 
and the Library Association 




640 pages 
Cloth: 

ISBN 0-8389-3210 
$15.00 

Paper: 

ISBN 0-8389-3211-8 
$10.00 

On its first publication in 
1967, Anglo-American Cata 
loguing Rules was greeted 
as "the best Code we have, or 
are likely to have," and was soon 
adopted by libraries around the 
world. 

The second edition of AACR con- 
solidates the achievements of the first 
and builds on them to meet the chal- 
lenges of development and change. In 
an intensive three-year project, two 
distinguished editors and an inter- 
national Joint Steering Committee— on 
which the national library associations 
and national library services of the 
United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom were all represented— have 
produced a revision that harmonizes 
the two differing texts of the first edi- 
tion. AACR 2 incorporates the latest 



international 
standards, makes pro- 
vision for the whole range 
of new materials and media 
now in our library collections, and 
takes notice of the impact of machine- 
readable cataloguing and bibliographic 
systems. There are adjustments to the 
text and presentation that nation-wide 
reviews by AACR users have shown to 
be essential. 

One innovation is of particular im- 
portance: the rules for Description are 
presented in an integrated structure 
that provides a uniform basis for re- 
cording not only every known category 
of print and nonprint material, but 
those still unknown and uninvented. 

AACR 2 can be the Code to take 
cataloguing into the twenty-first century. 
Order your copies now! 



Order Department 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



DDC 

DEWEY Decimal Classification* 

NOW AVAILABLE 

DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND RELATIVE INDEX 

19th Unabridged Edition 

• Updated and expanded 

• More entries, more opportunities to build numbers 

• New schedules for Sociology (301-307) and The 

political process (324) 

• Area notation revisions for the British Isles 

(—41-42) in Table 2 

• More options for international use 

• Easier to apply 

Set, 3 volumes. 

ISBN 0-910608-23-7 $90.00 
v.1, Introduction, Tables. 

ISBN 0-910608-19-9 $30.00 
v.2, Schedules. 

ISBN 0-910608-20-2 $30.00 
v.3, Index. 

ISBN 0-910608-21-0 $30.00 
(all prices plus postage) 



FOREST PRESS 

A Division of 
Lake Placid Education Foundation 
85 Watervliet Avenue 
ALBANY, N.Y. 12206 U.S.A. 



Learn How Libraries Acquire, Organize, 
and Maintain Their Resources 
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The 
H. W. Wilson 

Company 

950 University Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10452 



Introduction to 
Library Technical 
Services 

BY 

FRANCES SIMONSEN BERNHARDT 



This comprehensive examination of library 
technical services is an exploration of the li- 
brary world, principles of acquisitions and cata- 
loging, the physical preparation of books and 
their repair, and special collections, including 
audiovisual materials, serials, and the vertical 
file. 

Originally designed as a textbook for a 
course in technical services in a two-year li- 
brary/media technology program, Introduction 
to Library Technical Services is an effective 
resource for anyone who wants to learn how 
books and other materials are acquired, organ- 
ized, and maintained by libraries. 

Those who will find Introduction to Library 
Technical Services useful include librarians and 
others who work in libraries, students enrolled 
in courses of study leading to library careers, 
and those who need to know more about library 
technical services before making a career de- 
cision. Exercises and activities for students of 
library technical services are included, as well 
as a glossary and an annotated bibliography. 

xii, 322p. 1979. (0-8242-0637-1). $15, U.S. 
and Can.; $18 foreign. 



UL3RB CATALOG SERVICE 

Baker & Taylor's new COM technology for libraries. 



The LIBRIS Catalog 
Service offers immediate 
benefit to libraries Itiaa 
fully supported and 
field-proven system 
designed to meet the 
changing catalog needs of 
today's libraries. 
Library N*«ds — Rising costs and 
shrinking budgets have forced many 
libraries to close branches, reduce 
hours, limit community programs, and 
eliminate staff. Yet, the information 
proliferation creates an 
ever-expanding need for improved 
access to library collections. 

While cataloging and filing 
backlogs build up, interlibrary loan 
programs and networking activities 
continue to utilize increasing shares of 
already limited staff time The situation 
becomes even more critical as funds 
available to libraries fail to keep pace 
with the rate of inflation 
Th» LIBRIS Dsspons* — Baker & 
Taylor is responding to this challenge 
with an extensive commitment to 
automation and the LIBRIS Catalog 
Service — a fully supported 
bibliographic database management 
system 

The LIBRIS Catalog Service 
provides a uniform, authoritative 
bibliographic database and a system 
for readily managing it 
DATABASE MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM — Our bibliographic data- 
base contains nearly two million titles 
in MARC-II communications format II 
can be easily used by libraries in 
establishing a computer based 
resource from which information 




meeting cataloging and patron 
demands can be obtained The time 
needed for typing and filing catalog 
cards, updating holdings, and 
maintaining authority control files and 
activities is greatly decreased — and, 
the costly errors inherent in traditional 
card catalogs are minimized. 

In addition to catalog maintenance, 
applications of computer technology, 
which include circulation control and 
interlibrary loan, can be supported 
through the LIBRIS Catalog Service 
COM — For the library patron, the 
COM catalog is one of the most 
apparent and appreciated benefits of 
computerization. Because of their 
small size, COM catalogs are highly 
mobile and may be placed at several 
locations within the library and other 
community sites Catalogs are faster 
and easier to use than traditional card 
catalogs because they display 
multiple entries And, the database 
management system assures that the 
entries are always up-to-date 
LIBRIS Is BaadY — Baker & Taylor's 
team of library and computer 
professionals are ready to help you 
determine the appropriate application 
of computer technology to your 
library. Every library's needs are 
special. That's why the LIBRIS 
Catalog Service was developed with 



flexibility in mind Your 
catalog can be published 
in any format you need, 
whether it is microfilm, 
microfiche, or hard copy 
And we can publish on any 
schedule you desire. 
In addition, we can produce 
special catalogs such as: large print 
catalogs, juvenile catalogs, audio- 
visual catalogs — virtually any subcat- 
alog fulfilling library and community 
needs 

Tha N«xl Step Is Yours — Contact 
us today to learn more about our 
LIBRIS Catalog Service or about the 
other members of the LIBRIS family of 
integrated automation services 
including: MRC (Machine Readable 
Cataloging); On-Line Ordering 
Service; and BATAB Automated 
Buying Service 



LRTS F 

BAKERS. TAYLOR'S 

Library Information Service 
6 Kirby Avenue 
Somerville, New Jersey 08876 
(201) 526-8000 

□ Please send me your new LIBRIS 
Catalog Service brochure 

□ Please send me information on 
your other LIBRIS services 

□ Please have a representative 
contact me 



Address— 
Cily ._ 



Western Division Midwestern Division 

Reno, NV 89564 Momence. IL 60954 

380 Edison Way Gladiola Avenue 

(702) 786-6700 (815) 472-2444 



Eastern Division Southern Division 

Somerville, NJ 08876 Commerce, GA 30529 

50 Kirby Avenue (404) 335-5000 
(201)722-8000 



Newspapers On Microfilm 

Exclusively from 
Research Publications, Inc. 



The Washington Post 
The London Times 
Le Monde 



THE DAILY AND SUNDAY 

TELEGRAPH (London) 
THE SCOTSMAN (Edinburgh) 
EVENING STANDARD (London) 
AL AKHBAR (Cairo) 
THE AGE (Melbourne) 
LLOYD'S LIST 
JOURNAL DE GENEVE 
THE STRAITS TIMES and 
SUNDAY TIMES OF SINGAPORE 
THE BANGKOK POST 

or complete information on our newspapers on microfilm write 




research M publications, inc. 
12 Lunar Drive 
Woodbridge, CT 06525 



NEW PROFESSIONAL 
REFERENCES FOR LIBRARIANS... 
from K.G.SAUR 

NEW HORIZONS FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
Ed. by Robert D. Stueart and Richard D. Johnson 

Invited and contributed papers presented at the first ACRL Conference in 1978, 
Boston, Mass. 

1979. ISBN 0-89664-093-0 584 p. $29.00 Hard Cover 

What does the future hold for academic libraries in the United States? The seven 
themes and 66 contributed papers each focus on one aspect of this question. This com- 
prehensive collection gives a new and clearer perspective on these libraries and where they 
are headed. The papers were given at the First National Conference of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, Boston, Mass., November 8-11. 



PRACTICAL REFERENCE WORK 
Outlines of Modern Librarianship Series 
By Denis Grogan 
1979. ISBN 0-89664-418-9 144 p. 
ca. $10.00 Hard Cover 

This book deals with reference work in 
the strict sense of the word; i.e., the per- 
sonal assistance given by the librarian to 
those in pursuit of information. It is de- 
signed as a "how-to-do-it" manual and 
sets out to advise new reference librarians 
of the best way to practice their art. It will 
be helpful to academic, special or public 
reference librarians as well as to those 
planning to serve as specialists in answer- 
ing questions and locating information as 
an integral part of a small user-group. 

CATALOGUING 

Outlines of Modern Librarianship Series 
By Eric J. Hunter & K.G.B. Bakewell 
1979. ISBN 0-89664-412-X 197 p. 
ca. $10.00 Hard Cover 

A comprehensive overview of catalogu- 
ing and some alternatives to cataloguing 
are presented in this book. Contains infor- 
mation on the history and standardization 
of cataloguing, indexing techniques, test- 
ing and evaluation, and library networks. 
The final portion of the book is an appen- 
dix which lists cataloguing and indexing 
systems used by 334 libraries in Britain and 
Ireland in 1976/77. Another valuable text- 
book of the "Outline" series which pro- 
vides basic reference books to all those 
involved in library work. 



CURRENT AWARENESS SERVICES 
Outlines of Modern Librarianship Series 
By Alasdair Kemp 
1979. ISBN 0-89664-420-0 181 p. 
ca. $10.00 Hard Cover 

This book provides a brief and readable 
introduction to the subject of current 
awareness services provided by and 
through libraries. These services — the re- 
view or scanning of documents, the selec- 
tion of items and the notification to the 
people of the items of interest to them — 
are fully defined and evaluated in this 
book. It can be used as the basis of a 
curriculum or could be used as back- 
ground or pre-course reading. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
Third Edition 
By James Thompson 
1979. ISBN 0-89664-407-3 160 p. $18.75 
Hard Cover 

In this third edition of Thompson's 
standard textbook of university librarian - 
ship, the current state of university library 
development is defined. Many changes 
have taken place in the five years since the 
last edition was published; there has been a 
shift From function-orientated to subject- 
orientated administration and the ever in- 
creasing use of computerized techniques 
has had a significant effect on library 
routines and procedures. This book will be 
an invaluable aid to both students and 
others who want to be up-to-date on the 
world of academic librarianship. 

All prices subject to change without notice. 
Prices do not include postage and handling 
charges. Orders outside USA please add US $1 
for postage and handling. Payable in US funds 
on US banks only. Orders from individuals 
should be prepaid. 




K.G. SAUR PUBLISHING INC. 

NEW YORK - MUNCHEN- LONDON PARIS 

175 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10010 
TELEX 238386 KGSP UR (212)-477-2500 



valuable new 
books for library 
professionals 

These important books from 
The Oryx Press will provide you 
with timely information on cataloging, 
approval plans and acquisitions. 



The Nature and Future of the Catalog is a collection 
and analysis of the proceedings of two American Library 
Association Institutes sponsored by the Information Sci- 
ence and Automation Division (LITA). Eighteen of the 
world's foremost English-speaking specialists discuss 
and debate the current and traditional issues involved in 
cataloging, the implementation of the second edition of 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, and the techno- 
logical environment created by library automation in the 
1970s. Edited by Maurice J. Freedman and S. Michael 
Malinconico. A Neal-Schuman Professional Book. ISBN 
0-912700-08-4. 1979. Clothbound, 340 pages, $16.50 

Closing the Catalog is the proceedings of the Library Infor- 
mation and Technical Association Institutes on closing the 
catalog. Articles by Hugh Atkinson, Pauline Atherton, 
Sanford Berman, Paul Fasana, Seymour Lubetzky and 
more make this book important reading for concerned 
librarians. Edited by Kaye Gapen and Bonnie Juergens. 
ISBN 0-912700-56-4. 1979. Clothbound. $16.50(t) 

Cataloging and Classification of Non-Western 
Library Material: Concerns, Issues, and 

Practices is the first time that views of specialists on 
the cataloging of non-Western library materials have been 
brought together in one volume. Cataloging and classifi- 
cation tools are discussed and recommendations for 
changes will be helpful to all librarians concerned with the 
organization of non-Western library materials. Edited by 
Mohammed M. Aman. A Neal-Schuman Professional 
Book. ISBN 0-912700-06-8. 1980. Clothbound. $18.50(t) 



Practical Approval Plan Management is for librarians 

involved in considering, designing, and managing 
approval plans. The book bridges the gap between theory 
and practice by containing valuable information on 
collection development, vendors, bids and contracts, 
profiling and problem solving. The use of sample forms 
and the "how to" approach help librarians in the day-to- 
day operation and design of an approval plan. By Jennifer 
S. Cargill and Brian Alley. ISBN 0-912700-52-1 . 1979. 
Clothbound. $12.95 

Approval Plans and Academic Libraries is an in- 
depth interpretive survey on the role of approval plans in 
collection development based upon hundreds of answers 
to a detailed, specific questionnaire. The three authors 
interpret the subject from the viewpoint of the acquisitions 
librarian, subject specialist, and vendor. The study con- 
centrates on the rationale for adoption of approval plans, 
attitudes toward performance, and collection develop- 
ment. By Kathleen McCullough, Edwin D. Posey, and 
Doyle C. Pickett. A Neal-Schuman Professional Book. 
ISBN 0-912700-05-X. Clothbound, 166 pages. $1 1.95 

Library Acquisition Policies and Procedures is the 

newest and most complete book available dealing exclu- 
sively with this significant subject. It identifies and brings 
together current public and academic library selection 
and acquisition policies for print and nonprint materials 
from 246 participating libraries. Edited by Elizabeth Futas. 
A Neal-Schuman Professional Book. ISBN 0-912700-02-5. 
Clothbound, 448 pages. $16.50. 

Order your copies today! 



ORYX PRESS 

2214 N. Central atEncanto 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 




SHARP HAS 
SOMETHING FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY 
THAT'S LONG 
OVERDUE. 

THE SF 8K)CN 

COPY VENDING MACHINE. 



The Sharp SF-810CN copies on 
any paper. You won't have to hassle 
with special "bond" papers or expen- 
sive specially treated stocks. This 
money saving feature is a big help in 
these days of tight library budgets. 

The SF-810CN has a stationary 
platen, so it'll copy pages from books 
without breaking their backs. 

lis dry toner system means messy 
liquids will never touch you or your 
library floor. 

And speaking about your floor, 
this compact desk-top copier will take 
up very little room. And because we 
know how you feel about noise, we've 
made it very quiet. 

As for reliability, there is an inte- 
grated microprocessor for trouble- 
free operation. But in case something 
does go wrong, the SF-810CN self; 
diagnostic system tells you what it is. 



In fact, the SF-810CN is so reliable, 
you'll probably make more money on 
this overdue copier than you ever 
could on overdue books. 

For a free demonstration, or for 
more information, send in this cou- 
pon or call your authorized Sharp 
Copier professional. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 

And do it soon. Your library really 
needs this machine in 
circulation. 



r 




Sharp Electronics Corp. 

10 Keystone Place, Paramus, N.J. 07652 

□ Please send me more information on your SF-810CN 
Copy-Vending Machine. 

□ Please set up a demonstration. 



NAME_ 



TITLE. 



LIBRARY/CO- 

STREET 

C!TY 

STATE 



-ZIP- 



PHONE 



(Area Code) 



Dept CPD-T-LRT-10-9 



If Sir Francis had written this letter on Permalife, 
it would still be around today. 




If this paper does not last 
400 years under 
standard archival conditions, 

return the paper to 
Howard Paper Mills and get 
double your money back. 




Permalife is an archival grade line of papers, now 
manufactured by Howard Paper Mills. 

It has a slightly alkaline pH (about 8.5) so it will 
last about 400 years under the conditions outlined for 
archival grades. 

Permalife is available in Bond, Ledger, Text, 
Cover, Library, Catalog and Card Stock from any 
Howard Paper Merchant. 

HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC., EO Box 982, Dayton, Ohio45401 



HOWARD 



Now available for the first time on Microfiche 



1973-1977 Quinquennium 
Library of Congress 
National Union 
Catalog 

and 

Four Quinquenniums 1953-1972 
also 

Current NUC's for 1978,1979,1980 

all from a single source 




Advanced Library Systems — the leading producer 
of the LC NUC on microfiche — now offers the 
1973-1977 NUC Quinquennium on microfiche for 
immediate delivery. Also available for the first time, 
the four previous Quinquenniums (1953-1972) in 
the same microfiche format for immediate delivery. 
This gives you 25 years of retrospective NUC's in 
one compatible and easy-to-use form. 

ALS can also provide updates to your NUC 
collection with monthly, quarterly and annual 
cummulations from 1978 forward. Updates will be 
delivered in approximately two weeks after 
publication by the Library of Congress. 




By switching to ALS microfiche from LC hard 
copy, you can reduce shelf space by 94%, and have 
the entire collection at your fingertips. The ALS 
current NUC subscription is less than 1/3 the cost 
of the LC hard copy. 

ALS microfiche NUC service is COMPLETE . . . 
COMPATIBLE . . . CONTINUING ... and 
COST SAVING. 

For complete information use the coupon 
below. Or call the number below left. 
! 

Advanced Library Systems Inc. LRT1079 

93 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 01810 
I; Please rush me full information on ALS's NUC microfiche 
| service, plus microfiche sample 



NAME . 



1 ORGANIZATiOM- 



ADVANCED LIBRARY SYSTEMS INC. 

93 Main Street, Andover, Massachusetts 01810 
(617) 470-0610 



I 



Serving Libraries throughout the World 



Please have your representative telephone me at ( )_ 



YOUR LIBRARY USERS NEED A RESOURCEFUL 
GUIDE TO THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 

Library patrons share an almost universal interest in the often mysterious, 
sometimes frightening, but always fascinating world of science. Now you can 
help them find the scientific informatiojxthey require. 



(JEXERAl 




With the publication of Volume 1, July 1978-May 1979, this new Index 
completes one year of service. During this year, Genera/ Science Index effec- 
tively guided library users to general science articles appearing in 89 care- 
fully selected periodicals. Articles are indexed by subject with complete 
bibliographic information for each entry. 

Subject fields included are as wide as the world of science itself: 



astronomy 

atmospheric science 

biology 

botany 

chemistry 

conservation 



earth science 
environment 
food and nutrition 
genetics 
mathematics 
medicine and health 



microbiology 

oceanography 

physics 

physiology 

psychology 

zoology 



Subscribe to this effective index to 89 science periodicals 

Published monthly, except June and December/cumulations in September, 
November, February, and May/permanent bound annual cumulations/sold 
on the service basis. Vol. 1, July 1978-May 1979 in preparation (Publication 
Date: Fall 1979). Write for your subscription price and the checklist of 
periodicals indexed. 

GENERAL SCIENCE INDEX 

The H. W. Wilson Company 

950 University Avenue Bronx, N.Y. 10452 



What can happen if you order 
foreign titles through EBSCO 




• Your one order to EBSCO can include all foreign titles desired and all 
domestic titles — one listing to one source. (EBSCO lists more 
than 60,000 domestic and 40,000 foreign publications.) 

• You receive one invoice covering all titles ordered — including both 
foreign and domestic titles. 

• You make one payment only — payable in U.S. currency. 

• All of your correspondence will be in English. There is no need to 
communicate in any foreign language. 

• Your titles will be ordered direct with all publishers, world-wide. 
EBSCO handles all currency conversions and all service with 
foreign publishers. 

• EBSCO's array of helpful serials management reports can include 
foreign titles too — consolidation to save you time. 

For more information EBSCO is only a telephone call away . . . 

(205) 252-9010 
P.O. Box 2543 / Birmingham, AL 35201 / Telex: 5-9717 




11 U.S.A. OFFICES / TORONTO / RIO DE JANEIRO / AMSTERDAM 



EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 



130,000 SERIAL LISTINGS FROM 47,000 PUBLISHERS WORLDWIDE | 



Gale Reference Bool< 



A checklist of recently published title 



Includes imported books of value to American lit 



Trade Names Dictionary: A Guide to 
Trade Names, Brand Names, Product 
Names, Coined Names, Model Names, 
and Design Names, with Addresses of 
Their Manufacturers, Importers, Mar- 
keters or Distributors. 2nd ed. Edited by 
Ellen T. Crowley. 907pp. in 2 vols. 1979. 
$85.00/set. (SO) New Trade Names. 
Periodical supplements to the base 
volume. Inter-edition subscription, 
$65.00. (SO) 



Urban Business Profiles: , 

of the Opportunities Offe, 
Most Common Types c 
nesses, and a Guide to ' 
ment and Successful 
(Small Business Researcr 
Vol. 1.) 388pp. Acompila 
originally prepared and p 
Economic Development 
and the Office of Minority 
prise, 1972. Republished 



Trade Names Dictionary— Company 
Index: A Companion Volume to Trade 
Names Dictionary, with Each Company 
Entry Followed by an Alphabetical Listing 
of Its Brands and with a Special Section 
Giving Addresses of the Companies. 
2nd ed. Edited by Ellen T. Crowley. 900pp. 
1979. $95.00. (SO) 

Directory of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Centers. 5th ed. Edited by Mar- 
garet L. Young and Harold C. Young. 
Volume 1, Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Centers in the U.S. and Canada. 
1,200pp. Subject Index. 1979. $90.00. 
(SO) Vol. 2, Geographic and Personnel 
Indexes. 700pp. 1979. $70.00. (SO) Vol. 3, 
New Special Libraries. Periodical supple- 
ments to the base volume. Inter-edition 
subscription, $80.00. (SO) 



Annual of Power and Conflict 1978-79: 

A Survey of Political Violence and Inter- 
national Influence. 8th ed. Edited by Brian 
Crozier. 375pp. Index. Published by the 
Institute for the Study of Conflict, 1979. 
Distributed in America by Gale. $27.00. 
(SO) 

Current Asian and Australasian Direc- 
tories: A Guide to Directories Published 
in Or Relating to All Countries in Asia, 
Australasia and Oceania. 1sted. Edited by 
I.G. Anderson. 264pp. Published by CBD 
Research, 1978. Distributed in America 
by Gale. $85.00. (SO) 



Book Publishers Directory, mi imuima- 
tion Service Covering New and Estab- 
lished, Private and Special Interest, 
Avant-Garde and Alternative, Organiza- 
tion and Association, Government and 
Institution Presses. 2nd ed. Edited by 
Elizabeth A. Geiser and Annie M. Brewer. 
825pp. Indexes. $85.00. (SO) 

Statistics— Asia and Australasia: Sources 
for Market Research. 1st ed. Edited by 
Joan M. Harvey. 240pp. Indexes. Pub- 
lished by CBD Research, 1974. Dis- 
tributed in America by Gale. $35.00. (SO, 

t 

Councils, Committees and Boards: - 

Handbook of Advisory, Consultative 
Executive, and Similar Bodies in Britist 
Public Life. 3rd ed. Edited by I.G. Ander- 
son. 413pp. Indexes. Published by CBC 
Research, 1977. Distributed in Americ 
by Gale. $70.00. (SO) 

Yearbook of International Organization 
1978-79. 17th ed. 1,123pp. Published^ 
the Union of International Associati^^ 
1978. Available in America from G?- 
$80.00. (SO) 

(SO) This symbol designates titles avai 
able on standing order. All books pub 
lished and distributed by Gale are sen 
on 30-day approval. 

GALE RESEARCH CO. 
Book Tower • Detroit, Ml 48226 



